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*“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Peace 


The President of The United Lutheran 
Church in America Commends President 
Roosevelt's Call to Prayer 
Pages Not by the victory of any one nation can there be peace. 
Special to 
Labor Day 
Sunday 


Not by military preparedness for defense or aggression 


here or everywhere can peace come. 


Not by any devices of human origin will peace be gained. 


[oa It remains true that God alone makes wars to cease. 
Only His restraining hand upon men’s passions 
can keep the nations in peace. 
State and Church - P 
Jurisdiction The President of the United States of America has 
in Time of called upon the people of the nation to pray unitedly 
for God’s peace on Sunday, September 8. I ask that 
War Bua eas in 
all congregations in this country unite in special, 
fervent, repentant, and believing petitions that day, 
in the name of Jesus, the Prince of Peace. 
F,. H. KNUBEL 
39 E. 35th St. New York 
yL. XXIJ—No. 48 PHILADELPHIA, PA., AUGUST 28, 1940 
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“Though war should rise against me, in this will I be confident.” 


WartTIMES are times which try a 
Christian’s soul. War never breeds 
peace, nor does it ever advance the 
cause of the Prince of Peace. It stops 
all progress, and since it engages all 
activities in the work of destruction, 
it cannot fail to have a blighting in- 
fluence on all works of love. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, when we see the work 
of Christ go on in spite of the devil; 
when we see Christians take con- 
fidence, though war should rise against 
them. 

Happily we in the United States are 
still being spared the horrors and hin- 
drances of war. But this cannot be said 
of our brethren in Canada, where the 
war spirit is being increasingly felt. 
What never before has happened is 
happening now; even citizens of long 
years standing have to report every 
month in some places, if of German 
birth. It is only natural that under such 
pressure our people are extremely cau- 
tious; that they do not dare to under- 
take anything which can only remotely 
be construed as a provocation, and that 
many a project for which everything 
was ready for execution, has to be tem- 
porarily dropped and postponed to 
more peaceful times. In the Province 
of Ontario all German preaching has 
been stopped, voluntarily in most cases, 
but in some instances under duress. In 
western Canada, German services so 
far have not been interfered with, but 
the practise of teaching and preaching 
in private homes has been given up. 
It was considered expedient not to hold 
any of the scheduled fall conferences, 
though many pastors do not at all agree 
that such a step was necessary. One 
of the Alberta pastors has been in- 
terned; no others have been molested. 

Under such trying circumstances one 
would hardly expect to hear any en- 
couraging news from our Canadian 
field. Yet such news is not lacking. 
June 9 the new church building at 
Naples, Alberta, was dedicated in the 
presence of some 200 people. Under the 


Psalm 27: 3. 


able leadership of Pastor Wahl and his 
assistant, Pastor Grober, who do not 
consider it below their dignity to handle 
hammer and saw, a remarkable piece 
of work has been done. The size of the 
building is 24 x 36, with a chancel 10 x 
12 feet, and a steeple 48 feet high, built 
on concrete foundations. Nothing has 
been done as yet to the interior, with 
the exception that an altar was donated 
and placed in the chancel. The benches 
are made of rough boards, placed on 
blocks. The interior needs finishing and 
the exterior needs paint. For both there 
is no money as yet. The people have 
done all they could; all the work was 
done by voluntary labor, and cash con- 
tributions were made to the limit of 
their ability. They would never have 
undertaken this work, had they not 
been encouraged by a contribution of 
$300, which a kind gentleman in Har- 
risburg, Pa., had placed at our disposal. 
The same gentleman gave another 
donation of $50 so that the missionary 
could get a set of tires for his car. Their 
sincerest thanks go out to this Chris- 
tian friend. 


Help from Pennsylvania. Women 


June 23 was a day of rejoicing for 
the small congregation at Touchwood 
Height, Saskatchewan. On this day 
they were able to dedicate a chapel, of 
which they are very proud, especially 
since they erected it without the help 
of a professional builder. The size of 
the building is 28 x 40; the walls are 
constructed of sawn logs, covered with 
siding in and out. It has as yet no 
steeple. The benches are, as at Naples, 
made of rough boards on blocks. There 
is no other furniture nor paint. Much 
is still lacking, but the people are glad 
that they now have a place where they 
can come together for worship. They 
were encouraged to undertake this 
project by a donation of $240 given by 
the Bellpoint Ladies’ Aid of Salina, Pa. 
They hope that benevolent friends will 
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SEARS NORIO 


The Carpenter’s Son 


Or THE youth of Jesus little information appears in 
the gospels. It is the inquiry recorded by Matthew and 
Mark, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” that has given 
rise to the tradition that our Lord was taught carpentry 
by Joseph in their home in Nazareth. 

It is a reverent deduction about Him Who took upon 
Him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness 
of men. There must have been a strikingly cordial re- 
lationship established with the common folk of Nazareth. 
That explains their astonishment when He taught them 
as one having authority and not as the scribes. And 
even more significant of the divine order for the rela- 
tions of parents and children is the submission of Jesus 
to Joseph and Mary in their domestic relations. 

But the example of Jesus at work as a joiner is given 
even broader significance where Christians have med- 
itated on the demands of earthly life. It is not a sin nor 
a disgrace to toil. On the contrary, the earning of one’s 
livelihood is dignified: it has the approval of the Son of 
God. The tradition is generally accepted that Joseph 
died some time after Jesus reached the age of twelve 


and that He assumed the position of eldest son and 
brother in the economic life of the family. This was 
also in accordance with a blessed custom. 

It is also an accepted teaching of our religion that 
work is the form of dominion with which man is en- 
trusted “over the works of Thy hands.” It is by work 
that the vast resources of the earth are made to serve 
man. The fact that sin mars the orderly administration 
of stewardship does not nullify the original purpose of 
work nor rob it of the favor of the Creator. 

The example set by Jesus is thus the seal of God’s 
will for man relative to industry. “Labor is sweet for 
Thou hast toiled,” is more than the line of a hymn and 
the theory of a poet. The adjustments of culture, in 
which is involved participation of workers and employ- 
ers (to use a current but very inadequate expression), 
must either be pleasing to Him with Whom is no dis- 
tinction of persons or they will be subjected to friction, 
interruption and failure. 

The Church cannot settle labor disputes, but it has 
something to say about human relationships under God. 
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oo, the Edge O 
Chinuioan 


By THE PARSONAGE LADY 


ONE evening just at dusk I was hurrying down our 
street when I was stopped by a woman who was plainly 
frightened. Her carpenter, she explained, had sent her 
up this way to look at some second-hand doors. I pointed 
out the house she was looking for, a shadowed, dis- 
orderly place nearly hidden by piles of stained timbers 
and outmoded plumbing. Still she made no move to go 
on. Perhaps her carpenter had told her something about 
the people in that house. “They are Hindu and Negro,” 
I admitted, “but you are perfectly safe in going there.” 

Without moving her head much she glanced at the 
other houses around us. I could feel the terror that was 
holding her. For her, anything might be hidden within 
those shabby, sagging buildings. My reassurances did 
no good. Then I realized that she was also ashamed, and 
only waiting for me to go on so that she could turn to 
the right and get away from the dangers of Chinatown. 

This street was home to me. I looked at it, trying to 
see it with the eyes of a stranger. Its shabbiness was 
not sinister, only familiar and a bit pitiful like a worn- 
out garment. That house with the dim light, so dim it 
did not seem possible that it could be electric, was not 
an opium den. It was the very poor home of some stoop- 
shouldered Chinese men who sold vegetables. In the 
weather-beaten house next to it lived a fine Christian 
Chinese family with many pretty daughters, and sons 
who worked steadily and married Christian wives. And 
next to them was our good friend Wong. The harum- 
scarum family of doubtful color were just a part of the 
neighborhood, people like anyone else. Didn’t I see 
them almost every day, and hear the big girls yelling 
at their little brother to “go get mama some curry 
powder”? 

Beyond them were the little houses of the Japanese, 
so poor to the eyes of a stranger. I couldn’t be afraid 
of them because I knew the beauty that filled their 
front porches every fall when the chrysanthemums 
bloomed. I had seen the dozens of red and blue ribbons 
pinned on these flowers at the show. 


Queer, Diseased, Often Drunk 


Across the street were the one-time mansions of for- 
gotten government officials, now the crowded refuge of 
degenerates from two continents, white people. If I were 
going to be afraid, it would be rather of them. They 
were queer, or diseased, often drunk, ignorant, alone— 
just people who could not afford to live anywhere else. 
This was the edge of Chinatown. 

Knowing it so well made it impossible for me to see 
the street as I once had. At first it had been the Oriental 
and romantic that drew our attention. Chinatown meant 
the smell of ginger and litchi, blue-and-white porcelain 
vases, narrow doorways and dark stairs, shuffling feet, 
almond eyes, and exotic festivals. It meant firecrackers, 
strange foods, curving roof lines, and the sound of Chinese 
drums. I would still walk blocks when I hear that dis- 


CHINESE GIRLS IN ANCIENT COSTUMES READY FOR AN 
EMPIRE PARADE 


turbing rhythm, but it is the people who attract me 
rather than the twisting, leaping lion of papier-mache. 
And even the people seem very different after four years 
of living beside them. 

Many times I have cooked a meal with an interested 
audience of little Chinese girls following me from stove 
to sink, to table and back again. They never asked a 
question, but their dark eyes missed nothing. They made 
me feel like Narcissa Whitman with the Indians looking 
on, and I began to wonder if curiosity was a char- 
acteristic of all the “colored” races. Then 1 suddenly 
realized that probably no one had more curiosity than 
I! There is nothing like such an experience to take away 
our complacency and pride and to bring all us human 
beings down to a common level. 


Two Parties in Comparisons 


It is easy enough to say that all peopie are alike, and 
to admit that under the skin Chinese may be much as 
we are. It is when we find out how much we are like 
them that the barriers begin to melt. I wanted to take 
a picture of Wong. He knew enough English to carry 
on his business of selling vegetables, but very little 
more. It was several weeks before we understood each 
other about the matter, and then he came one after- 
noon, dressed in the latest American fashion from his 
shoes to his snap-brim hat. I was so disappointed. I 
would much rather have had him as I knew him, in 
everyday clothes and carrying his big Chinese baskets. 
Then I remembered that I had never in my life let any- 
one take a picture of me without doing something to 
my hair and at least wishing that I might have put on 
a more becoming dress. Humbly and very gratefully I 
went out with my camera. 

My neighbor occasionally gave me a taste of Chinese 
foods that could not be had in British Columbia—de- 
licious tangerines, strange little cakes, sweets and dried 
fruits. Her mother sent them from Hong Kong. I knew 
how long she tried to make them last. My people sent 
me dried beef and hominy from Indiana. 

Sometimes in a fit of homesickness I would bake the 
shoo-fly pie of my Pennsylvania Dutch ancestors and 
carry a piece of it across the alley. Who would dare 
to say which was the stranger, or the better—that pie, 
or the bowlful of fish balls, seasoned with ginger and 
orange peel, that was brought to my back door? (Those 
fish balls are very good!) 

If it was through such experiences that we learned to 
know the Chinese people, it was through them also that 
we learned to know ourselves and the universality of 
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human traits. When a friend took us to a joss house, 
and we could see and touch the idol and the various 
implements of worship, I was struck not by the out- 
landishness of the darkened room and the ritual the old 
keeper followed, but by the similarity to things we do. 

When we had gone down to the street again an Orien- 
tal made a taunting remark to the Chinese woman who 
had accompanied us. We asked her what he said. “He 
knows I am a Jesus person,” she interpreted. “He-said, 
‘So you have to go up there too!’ ” 

A curious thing about our years on the edge of China- 
town was that we gradually became unaware of such 
differences as the color of skin or hair, or even of the 
peculiar accent on English words. We met and passed 
on the street as friends, forgetful of race. It seemed to 
us that real friendship does not come until there is such 
forgetfulness on both sides. 

For if there was one thing we learned in four years 
of contact with the Chinese it was this—that true un- 
derstanding and friendship between persons of different 
race cannot be forced nor hurried. Pushing only piles 
up barriers. Selfish interest kills. Patience, love, and 
constant effort to understand, in speech and in every- 
thing else, may finally be rewarded by the sympathy 
that needs no language. 


Demas 


By H. Clay Bergstresser, Hazleton, Pa. 


Ir any member of the Lutheran Church was named 
Demas, this article would not be written. But this man, 
who once was a very intimate friend of Paul, a follower 
of Jesus and a faithful Christian, has made this name of 
his so unpopular that it has been a name we would no 
more give to our sons than we would give them the 
name of Judas. 

To understand why the name of Demas has been 
stigmatized, to have placed upon it the mark of disgrace, 
one needs to read the last chapter of Paul’s Second 
Letter to Timothy, where this great apostle is writing 
to his friend Timothy from a prison cell in Rome. Paul 
is facing his last great hour on earth; he knows his life 
will soon be taken. This great soldier of Jesus Christ has 
come to his last battle front. The death sentence is soon 
to be pronounced, but the aged apostle is unafraid. It 
will only mean that he will soon enter into the fullness 
of joy in His Master’s presence. 


A Saddened Paul 

Yet Paul’s heart is sad. Alexander did him much evil. 
‘Other friends had turned away, and some he had to send 
forth as messengers to other places where they were 
needed. He had kept only Luke and Demas with him 
here in Rome, and now when Paul needed these friends 
so much, only Luke was with him. “For Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world, and is 
departed unto Thessalonica.” Here you have the reason 
why for every friend of Paul’s, from that day in Rome 
to this very day, the name of Demas has been stig- 
matized. 

Before we condemn Demas too harshly, let us ask 
ourselves how faithful we are to our Lord today? Be- 
cause of our love for the world, have we forsaken our 


Hopeless? 


By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuey tell us that the times are bad, 
That human hearts are sick and sad; 
That builders of big business, too, 
Can see no sunlight peering through 
The clouds so filled with foul disaster, 
Gathering fast and ever faster. 


They tell us that it ne’er was thus— 
That living now is ominous; 

That food and fuel, rents and debts 

Are problems keen that all upset. 

They wonder why, since yesteryears 
Have been so free from doubts and fears. 


The Sea of Life’s not always calm— 
Onrushing storm too brings its psalm. 
To live amid the tempest’s rage 

But adds to Life’s full-written page. 
The fevered brow, the ache, the pain— 
Oft mark not loss, but greater gain. 


And shall we then full hopeless be, 
While sailing on Life’s changing sea? 
Can we forget those fairer days, 

That sang to us their welcome lays— 
That breathed to us so much content— 
Upon us smiled, and blessing spent? 


Ah no! We're here to eat the sweet— 

To drink the bitter, makes us meet 

To laugh and sing when all is well! 

A greater good no tongue can tell 

Than this—that Life hath sun and storm— 
For pilgrims frail, of woman born! 


Bible reading, our times of prayer, our once occupied 
seats in God’s house at the hour of prayer and at the 
morning and evening worship services on the Lord’s 
Day, our accustomed seats in our church school class? 


Loyalty Now 

The Church of Jesus Christ, the Protestant Church, 
needs as never before, since the days of the Reforma- 
tion, to awaken to the importance of loyalty to the 
Church and her Lord by her members. If there are too 
many following the steps of Demas, then the great 
heritage given to us by those who suffered, bled and 
died to give us a church, untrammeled by superstition, 
where the Bible is the supreme authority, and every 
believer can go to Jesus for help, will cease to exist. 
This great Protestant Church that breathes freedom and 
liberty and salvation—what is.to become of it, if you 
forsake her and her Lord because, like Demas, you 
have lost your love and loyalty and faithfulness, having 
loved instead this present world? 

Before we condemn the church for having so little 
power in the world, for increasing her membership at 
such a slow rate, for so many prayer services being 
abandoned, for so few attending the worship services, 
for so many churches having no evening services, for 
the decreased number in our church schools, let us seek 
for the reason by looking right at ourselves. If our name 
should be changed,to Demas, we have the answer. 
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Shepherdstown Parish in West Virginia Celebrates 175th Anniversary 


By RACHEL SNYDER 


THIS CHURCH BUILDING WAS ERECTED IN 1795 AND SERVED 
ST. PETER’'S CONGREGATION AS A PLACE OF 
WORSHIP UNTIL 1908 


Tuts year, 1940, the Shepherdstown Parish in West 
Virginia, at the head of the Shenandoah Valley, is cele- 
brating the one hundred seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. Under the leadership of the Rev. John H. 
Fray, pastor, St. Peter’s in Shepherdstown, St. James 
at Uvilla, and St. Thomas in Charles Town are unit- 
ing in a program to make the occasion a joyous one. 

The beginning of Lutheran- 
ism in this section goes back to 
1732, when refugees from the 
persecutions in the Rhine Pal- 
atinate came to America and 
found their way through Penn- 
sylvania south to the Potomac 
River, to the town of Mecklen- 
burg, later Shepherdstown. 
This is a strategic site which 
they selected for their homes, 
for many travelers passed to 
the south and west through this 
gateway to the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

For many years there was no 
formal church organization. In 
1765, however, nine Lutherans 
met together and formed the 
nucleus of a congregation and 
established St. Peter’s. At first 
there was no pastor. At meet- 
ings for worship an elder read 
the sermon. There was a suc- 
cession of pastors until in 1790 
John David Young, a native of 
Gorlitz, Saxony, was called 
from Manheim, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, to this 


THE PRESENT CHURCH WAS DEDICATED IN 1908 AND 
WAS REMODELED AS A FEATURE OF THE ONE 
HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


parish. He records in neat German script in the old 
church ledger, the days of his pastorate, during which he 
gathered his flock firmly together, and built a church, 
with the cornerstone marked 1795. The brass lock or 
escutcheon on the church door bore the inscription in 
German, “Keep thy foot when thou goest into the house 
of the Lord,” and the date 1795. That lock is now on 
the main door of the present church. 

This brick building was in use until 1908, when the 
present Gothic structure of native blue limestone, with 
trimmings of Indiana stone, was built in the heart of the 
town. Since then the old church building has burned, 
but the old graveyard, dating back to the eighteenth 
century, is still a reminder of the devout Lutherans who 
used to gather for worship in that vicinity. 


Outstanding Leaders Its Pastors 


The history of a parish is often best traced by re- 
viewing the names of the men who served it. Outstand- 
ing milestones are often marked by the pastor who was 
in residence at the time. The end of the Revolutionary 
period is indicated by the note that Christian Streit, 
who was pastor from 1785-1790, was chaplain to the 
United States Congress. Christian patriotism and the 
spirit of the time is illustrated by Pastor Young’s plea 
to his church members to remember “the great good- 
ness of God, that you dwell in a land where there has 
existed for twenty years a Republican government such 
as is found nowhere else in the 
whole world; that at the head 
of government is the President 
of the United States, George 
Washington. As we are free 
citizens and inhabitants, we en- 
joy in addition the other priv- 
ileges, the invaluable ones of 
religious and civil freedom. 
The little Protestant band in 
the ship was recently in a great 
storm and whirlpool, and cov- 
ered with waves, but not with- 
out God’s care and manage- 
ment. The Lord of Hosts will 
bind the wind and the sea in 
His own time.” 

The saintly C. P. Krauth, Sr., 
who was pastor from 1819-1827, 
guided the congregation 
through a stormy transition 
from the German to the Eng- 
lish language. Previous to his 
coming, the parish belonged to 
the Virginia Conference, which 
was a part of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. St. Peter’s 
had its first connection with the 
Virginia Synod, when the 
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Synod of Maryland and Virginia was formed in 1820. 
In 1829, the parish united with others in the Shenan- 
doah Valley and Piedmont, Virginia, to form the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Virginia. 

Dr. Joseph Augustus Seiss, one of the great pulpit 
men in the Lutheran Church, was pastor here in his 
early twenties. C. P. Krauth, Jr., and B. M. Schmucker 
were also distinguished in their work. Dr. J. P. Smeltzer, 
later president of Newberry College, Walhalla, S. C., 
was instrumental in 1856 in establishing a second church 
in the parish, which is St. James at Uvilla. St. James 
was formed from members of St. Peter’s living in the 
community. The present church building was built in 
1897, the name of the congregation appearing on the 
roll of the Virginia Synod for the first time in 1900. 

Dr. J. I. Miller, Civil war-time pastor, is remembered 
especially for his work in connection with the Katharine 
von Bora Seminary at Luray, Va. During the pastorate 
of Dr. D. H. Bittle, brother of the founder of Roanoke 
College, the church was remodeled in 1868. Dr. Bittle 
went from Shepherdstown to Savannah, where he served 
the Church of the Ascension until his death. During the 
pastorate of Dr. H. C. Haithcox, the new church was 
built. Dr. Russell D. Snyder, now Artman Professor of 
Practical Theology at the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary, was pastor from 1924-1927, and greatly beloved. 
September 24 he will be in the parish at a special home- 
coming service at St. James. 

The Rev. John H. Fray accepted a call to the parish 
in 1931. Since then, a third church has been estab- 
lished. In 1939 St. Thomas in Charles Town was or- 
ganized, and May 26, 1940, celebrated its first anniver- 
sary as a part of the one hundred seventy-fifth anni- 
versary program with a service at which Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., president of the Synod of Virginia, preached 
the sermon and also acted as representative of the 
Board of American Missions. 


Two Prominent Laymen 

Two prominent laymen, members of St. Peter’s, served 
in the Church at large in various ways. George M. 
Beltzhoover was associated with many of the commis- 
sions of the Synod of Virginia. He was connected with 
outstanding work in the founding of Elizabeth College 
at Salem, Va. He was a banker and a lawyer, and at the 
time of his death he was dean of the bar of West Vir- 
ginia, and the oldest alumnus of Gettysburg College. 
Harry L. Snyder, editor and publisher of the Shepherds- 
town Register, served on the Board of Trustees of 
Roanoke College, the Executive Council of the Synod 
of Virginia, the Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church, and the Board of American Missions. 
At the time of his death he was dean of the newspaper 
editors of West Virginia, and his name is recorded in 
the Hall of Fame at West Virginia University. 


Improvement to Property 

The anniversary program this year marks the com- 
pletion of the improving of the property of the parish. 
During the last two years the former parsonage property 
was sold and a new building lot purchased. A parson- 
age was built of stone, in keeping with the stone church. 
A complete renovation of the interior of St. Peter’s took 
place. This involved the installation of a new lighting 
system throughout. In the basement, after extensive 
excavation, classrooms for the church school, a kitchen, 
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storage rooms and lavatories were built. A fine feature 
of the major part of this work was that the pastor and 
members of the church gave freely of their time and 
labor to the completion of this work, and thus greatly 
cut the cost of construction. As the final part of the 
improvement of the church property, the children of 
Harry L. Snyder have had the organ rebuilt as a memo- 
rial to him. Chimes have been added, and the dedica- 
tion service will be a colorful part of the one hundred 
seventy-fifth anniversary program. 


Parish Activities Feature in Anniversary 


Another feature of parish activity this year is the 
entertainment of two conventions. The Luther League 
of the Synod of Virginia met in Shepherdstown in June. 
The Women’s Missionary Society is meeting August 27 
to 29. Lutheranism in this section reaches a high point 
on August 29, when Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in America, will 
preach on the last evening of the convention at St. 
Peter’s. 

During the year the major causes of the United Lu- 
theran Church are being presented in the parish. Sister 
Catherine Neuhardt spoke on the work of the diaconate. 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent of the Synod 
of Virginia, presented synodical work. Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, president of Roanoke College, represented 
higher education. He and his distinguished brother, 
president of Susquehanna University, are grandsons of 
the parish, and both have a part in the anniversary pro- 
gram. Sons and former pastors of the parish are return- 
ing to join in the year’s celebration. 

Dr. Hajime Inadomi, head of the Boys’ School, Kuma- 
moto, Japan, will preach at the Reformation Service 
October 27, which will be the closing of the anniversary 
program in the three congregations. 

The old pages of history link with the new. Lutheran- 
ism in this section goes forward, step by step. 


AGAINST SMUTTY LITERATURE 


Notre Dame has other interests beside football. Re- 
cently a group of students at that university, alarmed 
by the number of immoral books, magazines and pic- 
tures, organized the Notre Dame Commission for Decent 
Literature. One of the group suggested that a pamphlet 
be prepared on the evils of indecent literature, bearing 
down heavily on the influence such literature has on 
high school young people. The pamphlet was prepared 
and bears the title, “No Smut.” Already 125,000 copies 
have been printed. But that did not exhaust the interest 
of these Notre Dame students in the problem. The mat- 
ter of indecent literature was discussed at table in the 
dining room, in the residence halls, on the campus. The 
reaction of the student body was noted carefully by the 
Commission. The athletic director and prominent 
athletes came forward with their support. Soon the 
whole student body was talking about the campaign, and 
more than a few students went to the corner newsstand 
with these words for the manager: “If you want my 
business and my friends’ business, take those dirty 
magazines off your stand.” And off they came. 


—Christian Union Herald. 


Among Ourselves 


A Woman's Weapon 


Ir 1s still a man’s world. The Republicans may put 
an equal rights plank in their platform and the Demo- 
crats make noble noises about protecting women and 
preventing encroachment on the home unit. Both show 
which way the wind is blowing, but the economic and 
political worlds are still pretty much in the hands of 
men. 

Women are generally ready to admit the fact. They 
can then wash their hands of the whole mess. They can 
read about migrant workers or workers in sweat shops, 
or children deprived of all the things that make for 
happy, healthy living. They can learn that the women 
who do the handwork on children’s clothes receive 
from four to thirteen cents an hour. They can realize 
that there are many things in our economic life that 
need to be changed, without feeling any personal re- 
sponsibility. 

The amusing, or the tragic, thing about the whole 
business is that the women hold in their hands the 
weapon that can best be used to change it all. If they 
knew their own strength, they could do a great deal to 
eliminate unfair labor practices. Just as the box office 
is the determining factor in movie production, the deter- 
mining factor in labor practice is, “Does it pay?” 

Who spends most of the money in your family? If 
yours is an average American family, your husband is 
too busy making money to care how it is spent. He 
knows whether the meals are good, the family attrac- 
tively clothed, the house a place of charm and beauty. 
The details he leaves to his wife, and beams proudly 
when he sees what she has done with his money. It is 
probable that neither of them considers the broader 
implications of what she has done with it. 

This new responsibility, the power of the purse, has 
come to women at a time when they are better informed 
than ever before. Our grandmothers never heard of 
vitamins. Few of them would have believed that pota- 
toes were an acid-producing food. Our granddaughters 
will be amazed to hear that most of us buy our clothing 
without looking for any label to show that it has been 
made under decent conditions, that few of us know what 
a co-operative is or how it works, that we buy our foods 
where we “get the most for our money” without regard 
for the social conditions we are buying for our country. 

It may be a man’s world, but he has passed over a 
very powerful weapon to his wife. Will she use it? So 
far she has not entirely satisfied expectations. 


That College Trunk 


Just today I noticed that the maple trees are begin- 
ning to have that slightly shop-worn look they get just 
before they wind up in a blaze of glory. Autumn is 
sneaking up on us. 

Next week or the following week, mothers I know 
will be refusing invitations. 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
Don't Forget That 


this department is Among Ourselves. If it is to express 
your ideas, you must let me hear from you. 

Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Donald F. Irvin, 
201 Rhoads Avenue, Haddonfield, N. J. 


“T’m sorry, but we’re packing Mary’s trunk, or John’s 
trunk,” as the case may be. Or, if the young folks are 
going to a local institution and living at home, the excuse 
will be, “We’re getting our fall shopping done. You 
know how hard it is to find time for such things after 
classes start!” 

Fathers may think first of mental equipment, but 
mothers know that for a happy college life, clothes are 
important. 

There is a Christian and an unchristian way to look 
at this business of clothes. Appropriate clothing is im- 
portant to self-respect, especially among young people. 
A few brave souls may rise superior to such worldly 
considerations, but they are, unfortunately, the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Some young people, of course, feel they must have 
the most fashionable and the most elaborate wardrobe 
on the campus to be happy. In that case, there is some- 
thing radically wrong with their training and the oppor- 
tunity to correct it can be taken as a first influence of 
college contacts. 

The clothes problem is usually less of a problem 
among men than it is among girls. Much as I hate to 
admit it, I must acknowledge that men in general are 
less disturbed about small things than women are. They 
respect one another for their real abilities of one sort 
or another, rather than for their fashionable exterior. 
Consequently, the boy who cannot have the last word 
in raiment is less haunted by a sense of inferiority and 
is able to be his best self more easily than a girl in a 
similar fix. 

The girl on a limited budget should concentrate on 
daytime clothes. Sweaters, skirts, jackets and blouses 
offer an infinite number of combinations and with appro- 
priate, inexpensive costume jewelry, may be worn to 
dinner during the week as well as to classes. It is in the 
classroom that her schoolmates get their first chance 
to catalogue her. It is there that she needs the confidence 
that she is simply and smartly dressed, that her hair-do 
is becoming and her stocking seams straight. If she is 
confident, she can be friendly. If she is friendly, she 
will make friends. If she has friends, she will have 
plenty of good times, whether her evening dresses cost 
five dollars or fifty. 

Clothing the human frame is a tradition of civiliza- 
tion; overdressing it is a return to barbarism. The per- 
son who thinks clothes are the most important thing 
about going to college, or who lets the lack of them 
interfere with going to college at all, doesn’t deserve a 
college education. His standards are trivial and the 
best college in the country could do little for him. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 


Sunday Is My Day To Work 


The Week’s “First Day”? with the Lathrops 


Wuite Mark and Joan were dressing this morning, 
one of their periodic games of “last tag” broke out. 

“Hush!” I called in my most dramatic stage whisper. 
“This is Sunday morning. The neighbors are still asleep. 
You must be quiet.” 

Joan stuck her uncombed head over the stair railing. 

“Why do they want to sleep on Sunday morning? 
We never sleep on Sunday morning unless we're sick 
or something. Are they sick or something?” She fin- 
ished with a burst of prideful six-year-old sarcasm. 

Mark picked up the theme and went her one better. 

“Sure they’re sick! Sick in their heads! The old 
dum ”? . 

I gave up any attempt to keep my own voice low. 
Better to have our neighbors wakened by my voice than 
for them to hear Mark bellowing goodness knows what 
uncomplimentary remarks. 

“Be still!” I snapped. “Both of you be perfectly quiet 
till I come up to comb your hair.” 

For a little while there was no sound from upstairs, 
except a certain gurgling and sputtering that indicated 
that Mark was varying his face washing with a little 
practice in the breathing exercise that his swimming 
teacher had recommended, and a muffled pacing in the 
third floor study where my husband was reviewing his 
sermon before breakfast. 

At last it was over; the Sunday morning scramble to 
get ready for Sunday school. The children were washed 
and dressed, the breakfast dishes cleared away, Mark’s 
Sunday school homework reviewed, and I myself fully 
clothed and in my right mind. In theory, I strongly dis- 
approve of a minister’s wife teaching in the Sunday 
school. If she has a family, all her energy is needed to 
keep the wheels of the domestic machinery running so 
smoothly that her husband feels no strain in that direc- 
tion on Sunday morning. In practice, however, there 
always seems to be some hole in the educational set-up, 
where only she can save the day and lift that particular 
worry from his mind. 

My own place is in the Beginners’ Department. At 
the risk of offending some of the old-timers, my helpers 
and I have introduced some of the newer methods and 
are teaching the course exactly as it is outlined in The 
Christian Life Course. I hear that Miss Minnie thinks 
we have too much coloring and too little learning. Poor 
Miss Minnie! No one could expect her to know how 
much more children learn when they are doing some- 
thing that they enjoy. 

After Sunday school, I went home with Mark and 
Joan while they stowed away some graham crackers 
and a glass of milk apiece. They love to go to church 
with me; but if I am to get anything out of the service, 
they must keep their bodies and their voices perfectly 
quiet. I have found the graham crackers a great help. 
Church-going has never lost its charm for our children, 


because we treat it as a privilege and insist on really 
adult standards of behavior. The penalty for mis- 
behavior is being kept at home with something far less 
interesting to do. Nothing is allowed to compete for 
their attention at church time. So far the formula works 
like a charm. This morning they gobbled their morning 
lunch in record time so they would not miss the pro- 
cessional hymn. 

Mrs. Gerber is very anxious about Sara’s going so far 
away to college this fall, and she needed some reassur- 
ance after church. She kept me so long that Mark had 
gone to Tommy Hartman’s and Joan was starting out to 
take her best doll for a walk by the time I reached 
home. I was rather glad to have the house to myself, 
while I warmed over our Saturday night dinner. Re- 
cently Mark came home from seeing an “Our Gang” 
comedy which had Monday night hash for its theme, 
with the remark, “It was just like our house, only we 
have our hash on Sunday and daddy doesn’t kick 
about it.” 

Then the fun of waiting for Jerry began. Once or 
twice he has fooled me and come home by half-past 
twelve o’clock after an eleven o’clock service. Today it 
was nearly two. The children had become tired and 
disagreeable, so I gave them their lunch a little early. 

That improved their dispositions decidedly, but I was 
grateful when the Hartmans asked them to go on a 
picnic with their family. Keeping two active youngsters 
quiet enough so that my husband can put the finishins, 
touches on his evening sermon, and happy enough so 
that they will not hate Sunday afternoons, taxes my 
ingenuity and my patience. I grasped at the picnic idea 
with relief. 

As the children waved good-by from the car, I waved 
back joyously. Ten miles from home they could make 
all the noise they pleased without disturbing the bap- 
tism at four o’clock, the Luther League meeting at six- 
thirty, or the evening service. 

I dropped full length on the davenport. Sunday is my 
day to work, but sometimes I get a break. Sew oR: 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THANK goodness, this man’s 
one of few. 

He really hates to share his 
pew. 

He makes the poor new- i eNO 


comer feel \ iets 
NAUGHTY NORA 


He’d best go somewhere else 
to kneel. 
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An Important 


THE LUTHERAN 


Interpretation 


By Dr. Paul H. Krauss, Member of the Executive Board 


Wuart should be the position of the church with re- 
spect to the rights and duties of the Christian citizen in 
time of war? That question is being raised in all Chris- 
tian bodies, particularly with respect to those known as 
“conscientious objectors,’ who hold that the Christian 
has no right to participate in any war. In response to 
requests, the Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church at its January 1940 meeting adopted a state- 
ment on the matter. In order to bring this paper within 
editorial limits the statement can be summarized, sub- 
stantially, as follows: 


1. It is the duty of the church to preach the gospel 
of redemption and peace. 

2. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to obey 
and support lawful government. 

3. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to bear 
arms and offer his life if need be in defense 
of his country. 

4. It is the duty of the Christian always to obey 
conscience, “God rather than man,” and the 
individual right to conscientious objection is 
recognized. Without approving such conscien- 
tious objection the church must respect and 
safeguard the Christian in his right to the 
honest exercise of conscience. 


It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to interpret 
and define the statement, as this writer individually 
conceives it, with some additional observations on the 
duty of the Christian to the state that may help to clarify 
thought and contribute to true Christian conclusions. 

The United Lutheran Church accepts the scriptural 
and historic Lutheran position that a war in self-defense 
is possible, and that it is a Christian’s duty to support 
his country in such a war. To help protect the lives of 
fellow-citizens against aggression is surely the duty of 
a Christian. With respect to the conscientious objector, 
while the church proclaims the duty of the Christian to 
support his government in a war of self-defense, it rec- 
ognizes the “supreme moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual conscience.” Without alteration of its position, or 
approval of the decision of the conscientious objector, it 
assures him of his continuing recognition as a member 
of the church in good standing, in full communion and 
brotherhood. The church may regard him as mistaken 
in this particular, but for that reason perhaps as all the 
more in need of the church’s loving testimony and 
guidance. 

Practical Measures 


As logical inferences from the statement it seems to 
me the church can justly do three other things: 


1. It can, in whatever ways may approve themselves as prac- 
tical, receive and, after investigation, record the names of 
those among its members who have conscientious objection 
to service in war, so that the state may be assured by the 
church, if and when called upon, of the good faith of those 
who ask consideration from the state. 

2.The church, further, can endeavor to cultivate in all its 
members such sincere regard for the sacredness of con- 
science that, when called upon, as citizens, to sit in judg- 


ment, in draft boards, etc., upon such fellow-Christians 
they will act with justice and mercy. 

3. It can redouble its efforts, through thoughtful teaching and 
the Christian training of the consciences of its members, to 
inspire all to loyal support and intelligent devotion to the 
nation whose protection and benefits they enjoy. 


Shall the church officially request the protection of 
the state for such of its members as may be conscien- 
tious objectors? It is my conviction that such a conclu- 
sion is not warranted, nor should such a course be fol- 
lowed. I do not see how it can consistently, without 
violation of the principle of the separation of church and 
state. I do not see how it can consistently, in the light 
of the historic position of the Lutheran Church with 
respect to the duties of the Christian citizen. I do not 
think that the conscientious objector himself, who takes 
his stand before God and his fellowmen, has a right 
to or will expect it. My reasons for these conclusions 
will appear from a little further consideration of the 
relationships of church and state and the nature of 
conscience. Within the necessary limits of this paper 
such consideration can be scarcely more than a category 
of simple statements, but they present the elements of 
the problem, some of them perhaps hitherto overlooked 
or inadequately appreciated. 


I. The state, organized for the protection and well-being of its 
citizens, as it confers blessings has a right to expect respon- 
sible services, in order to preserve these blessings. 


A state cannot offer protection to its citizens except 
as its citizens assist in its defense. Every citizen has 
an obligation to defend as well as a right to enjoy the 
institutions under which he lives. This is not a cult 
of force. This is not the worship of the state. It is a 
true Christian ethic. It is plain common sense. 


Il. As Christians we believe that the duty of defending the state 
against violence and aggression is in accord with the will and 
_ plan of God as expressed in the Scriptures. Romans 13: 1-7; 
I Peter 2: 13-17; Titus 3:1; Matthew 22: 17-21. 


The scriptures do condemn the use of force in the 
settlement of disputes between individuals, and exalt 
as a primary motive in the relationships that should 
exist between men the power of self-sacrificing love. 
Matthew 26: 52; Matthew 5: 39-48. The application 
of that principle of love in all human relationships 
should be the purpose of every Christian. But in a 

world where love is always being threatened by forces ~ 
of evil, choices challenge us in the application of love. 
My loving service, if it is not to be “emoting” in a 
meaningless expansiveness, must begin somewhere 
with someone. The divinely-ordained point at which 
my immediate and simple duty begins are my family 
and my country. These, in a world of violence and 
evil, need my defense, and I have a duty to defend 
them. In their service God Himself has called and 
placed me, and I must be willing to give my life in 
love to protect them against the mad man or the evil 
man, the mad nation or the evil nation that might 
destroy them. The Scriptures indeed reveal this as 
they recognize the place of government in human re- 
lationship and nowhere deny or question the right or 
necessity of government to use force, in the unspir- 
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itual and evil situations that often actually do ezist 
between men. Our Lord was frequently confronted 
with the fact of military service, and never condemned 
it. He was confronted with the fact of governmental 
allegiance, and announced as an abiding principle, 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
That the use of force is the confession, of failure in 
man to realize his noblest possibilities is sadly obvious, 
and constitutes a part of the burden and tragedy of 
sin. But that the use of force may be necessary for 
the very preservation and ultimate realization of the 
noblest ends, as a temporary and conditional instru- 
ment, is equally obvious. Policement, courts of law, 
armies and navies, jails and places of punishment, 
even so simple a thing as locks on doors, are evidences 
of the universal need for protection by lawful means 
against the designs of evil. 


Ill. Refusal to defend righteousness is the denial of Christian love. 


When the will of God, which is a will for righteous- 
ness and peace, is violated and evil is done by sinful 
men, then God suffers with His people and calls upon 
them to bear the sufferings and make sacrifices with 
and for Him until His way of righteousness and peace 
can prevail. In that process there may be involved 
the sacrifice of life and the suffering of many, even 
of the innocent. When has it ever been otherwise in 
the history of righteousness at grips with sin? To 
refuse thus to sacrifice and suffer may be in itself that 
age-long and arch-idolatry, the exaltation of the mate- 
rial at the expense of the spiritual, a concern for the 
comforts of the body at the expense of the soul. It 
may be the very denial of love—modern materialism 
operating in the realm of the spiritual. There are 
some things worse than physical pain and death. 
Physical life and material comforts are not in them- 
selves supreme goods. 

We believe there is such a thing as a holy warfare. 
It is indeed folly to cry, “Peace, peace,” when there is 
no peace. “There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked” (Isaiah 57: 21). Peace is the by-product of 
righteousness. 

War is tragic, awful in its cruelties, in most cases 
futile to determine anything but the brutal compari- 
sons of physical force. But when a nation is con- 
fronted with evil forces that would destroy its faith 
and life, that nation is not only justified, it is man- 
dated as it values its soul, mandated by its Christian 
conviction, to protect and defend its people against 
such evil. 


IV. Refusal to support one’s country, in a war entered upon, may 
be equivalent to fighting against it. 


Any considerable number of persons, refusing to sup~ 
port the government, presents a burden upon and 
strikes a blow at the purposes of the nation which is 
as much encouragement and support to the country’s 
foes as physical assistance. The person who refuses 
that support becomes in essence not a neutral but 
an enemy. 


V. The absolute pacifist position, to be wholly consistent, would 
seem to call for dissociation from citizenship. 


It would seem to require, logically, the refusal to sup- 
port any of the protective, restrictive, or coercive 
powers of government, the refusal to pay taxes—a 
large part of which are for military expenditure—to 
support police, jails or courts, all of which, ultimately, 
constitute the application of force, of the “imperium” 
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—existing for the common weal—which is one of the 
essentials of government. 


VI. It is of the essence of conscience that the conscientious indi- 
vidual must be willing to stand alone and take the conse- 
quences if necessary in his loyalty to truth as he sees it. 


The principle of “freedom of conscience” does not 
justify an appeal for support from those who may 
disagree with him as to what constitutes duty. “Free- 
dom of conscience” does not mean freedom to “do as 
one pleases.” The church, for example, while it rec- 
ognizes “the fundamental evangelical principle of 
freedom of conscience,” and honors its exercise, could 
not give support or encouragement to disagreements 
in essential doctrines, such as the divinity of our Lord. 
Governments may allow maximum degrees of free- 
dom to individuals, but human freedom will always 
be conditioned by the freedom and rights of others. 
(In this connection do we not need wiser thinking 
today with respect to the implications of individual- 
ism and freedom in the scale of human values? In our 
modern emphasis upon the privileges and rights of 
individuals we have neglected the corollary sig- 
nificance of duties and responsibilities, often to the 
“blurring out” of moral distinctions and the cultiva- 
tion of nondescript personalities. There has been a 
trend in our times which in the name of individual 
“rights” has discouraged discipline, discounted sac- 
rifice, encouraged self-indulgence, and magnified ma- 
terial values and ease. This is not an argument for 
reaction to authoritarianism or “fascism.” It is a plea 
for a corrective return to such things as sacrifice, 
discipline and duty, so that we may practise the whole 
counsel of God, so that we may recapture the inspira- 
tion of noble aims and the glow of service to purposes 
worth living for.) 

The individual conscience cannot, as a right, demand 
the support of the state, the church or any other insti- 
tution. “Conscience is a personal matter,” and if the 
conscience of his fellows does not coincide with his, 
he is willing to stand alone in his integrity before 
God. That is the moral grandeur of conscience, and 
the moral grandeur of man. It is in this respect that 
conscience is free, and no external power can guar- 
antee or deny that freedom. Human power may im- 
prison or injure the body, it cannot limit or imprison 
the inherent freedom of the soul to be loyal to the 
truth as he sees it. “In heart and conscience free” is 
no poetic fantasy, it is a sublime reality. 

Such a man, standing fast in his conscientious integ- 
rity, will not make terms for his conscience by bar- 
gaining for support from those who disagree with 
him. Certainly, for example, the sincere conscientious 
objector cannot, as a right, call for the government 
in which he lives to defend him, when he refuses to 
enlist in its defense. He would be appealing for help 
from the very force he rejects—a _ self-protecting 
society. He proclaims himself as spiritually above 
earthly boundaries, stepping outside the realm of 
organized force. 


In the light of the above, the church honors and 
rejects the devotion to his ideal of the sincere conscien- 
tious objector. The church continues to hold them in the 
bond of Christian fellowship, and can bear witness, 
before the state, to the sincerity of their conviction. 
Their problem then becomes the problem of the state. 
Our Lord Himself recognized that there was a distinc- 
tion when he said, “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” : 
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The Tables Turned 


THE curtain has dropped. Dives has relinquished his 
millions. The rich man with his purple and plenty is off 
the stage forever. He lived in splendor and joy; his 
little act is over and he is gone with a funeral and 
flowers. 

Lazarus has relinquished his rags. His day is done, 
and he exchanges his sorrows and his sores for a place 
in paradise. He leaves the rich man’s gate for Abraham’s 
bosom. Could there be greater contrast? Could the 
tables be more completely turned? 

But the rich man was not so very bad. He surely did 
not belong to the worst class. He was a man of humane 
feelings. The poor man at his gate must have been dis- 
agreeable, but he did not make him move on—most 
rich men today do. The rich man was not irreligious. 
He believed in the Bible. He was acquainted with 
“Father Abraham” and knew how to pray. But he did 
not know how to serve God, because he was serving 
mammon. No, not money, but the love of it is “the root 
of all evil.” That is the subject which started Christ 
on this story. 

There is no intimation that Jesus condemned the rich 
man because he was rich. He was not condemning his 
clothes or his comforts, but his conscience and his con- 
duct. The rich man was worshiping his wealth, and 
God cannot divide time with gold in a man’s mind. It is 
risky to be rich if a man wants to be righteous. He 
prayed for himself and his brothers. But he soon learned 
that the time and place for prayer were passed. Neither 
his money nor Abraham’s influence could get him out 
of Hades. He had decided that matter in this life and 
was there to stay. He prayed, but to the wrong person, 
at the wrong time, and in the wrong place. Prayer has 
prevailed from many a curious place, but it fell back 
helpless when it arose from hell. That was a poor place 
to pray. At last he had learned that “life is the time to 
serve the Lord, and to insure the great reward.” 

Poor rich man, what a pitiful paradox! His luxury 
and linen and high living helped him in this life, but 
he could not use them in hell: what he needed there 
was water. The “river of life” and the brooks and the 
fountains were all across the “great gulf.” His Greek 
learning about Lethe was a mistake. He was helpless 
to forget, to hear, to feel, to taste, to see. He implicitly 
blamed his blasted life upon his environment, and 
wanted to substitute a ghost for the Gospel, but it was 
no use. God’s account with him had closed the day he 
died. 

In the meantime the poor man had become rich and 
comforted. To be pious does not necessarily mean to 
be poor. Christ did not set a premium on poverty. The 
poor man was saved because he was humble and trust- 
ful. Poverty is not a passport to heaven. There will be 
many a hungry man in hell. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit’”—not the poor in pocket; and “they which hunger 
and thirst after righteousness’—not after riches. 
Lazarus was honored because he was humble and honest 
and earnest, not because he was lame and loathsome. 
He might have been a pauper and yet proud, a beggar 
and yet boastful. Many a beggar has failed to reach 
Abraham’s bosom. Christ was talking against covetous- 
ness and pride. 
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The beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom; the rich man also died, and was 
buried. Luke 16: 22 

“The pride of dying rich raises the loudest laugh in 
hell.”—John Foster. 
* *% * 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 


Matthew 6: 24 


“Mammon is the largest slave-holder in the world.” 
—F. Saunders. 
“Mammon has enriched his thousands, and has damned 
his ten thousands.”—South. 


* * * 


I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and—your 
old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall 
see visions. Joel 2: 28 


“Great it is to believe the dream 

When we stand in youth by the starry stream; 
But a greater thing is to fight life through 

And say at the end, ‘The dream is true.’” 


* * * 


Vanity of vanity, saith the preacher; all is vanity. 
Ecclesiastes 12: 8 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that boasting, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”—Thomas Gray. 


* * * 


I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die. 


John 11: 25, 26 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’ 
* * * * 


The grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest’ 
Was not spoken of the soul.”—H. W. Longfellow. 


* * * 


The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge. Psalm 19: 1, 2 


“Teach me your mood, O patient stars! 
Who climb each night the ancient skies, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die.”—R. W. Emerson. 


* * * 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and: light unto 
my path. Psalm 119: 105 


“OQ Word of God incarnate, 
O Wisdom from on high, 
O Truth unchanged, unchanging, 
O Light of our dark sky! 
We praise thee for the radiance 
That from the hallowed page, 
A lantern to our footsteps, 
Shines on from age to age.”—Timothy R. Matthews. 
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Presto, change! Crumbs for the beggar Lazarus, then 
abundance in paradise; sores and suffering, then a body 
incorruptible; a pauper’s grave, then angel attendants; 
rags, then a robe; dogs’ company, then Abraham’s bosom 
and happiness. Abundance for the rich man, then not 
one drop of water to quench his thirst; a palace, then 
Hades; pride, robed in “purple and fine linen,” then 
humiliation and torment in wrappings of hell’s flames. 


“We cannot serve God and mammon, but we can 
serve God with mammon.” Fielding says: “Make money 
your god, it will plague you like the devil.” Rather than 
be plagued with it, my good old grandfather often 
prayed, “O mammon, flee from us!” It fled. As Solomon 
said, “Riches certainly make themselves wings” (Prov. 
23:5). “Good-by, anxiety,” is what Jesus teaches in- 
stead (Matt. 6: 34). 


Some people are visionary and some have visions; 
some are dreamy and some have dreams. Nothing worth 
while can be accomplished without true vision—looking 
beneath the surface and seeing ahead. No day dream 
of the scientist, the artist, or the mystic; no dream of 
any high soul turned in with Deity amidst the silence 
of the night watches, can fail to come true. 


Don’t take too much stock in your position, achieve- 
ments, honors, wealth; you cannot take them any 
farther than your grave. Gray’s Elegy and Solomon’s 
Sermon give the crash to all our earthly hopes. It is 
only when the veil is lifted by our resurrected Lord 
that the true meaning of life is revealed in its relation 
to the eternal and the true. 


The dark hues of life, with its Gethsemanes and Gol- 
gothas, disappear in the Resurrection dawn. Jesus 
Christ is the solution of all earth’s problems and the 
Leader into life beyond the grave. No “vanity of 
vanity” from this great Preacher of Eternal Life, Who 
Himself led the way through the gates ajar. 


When your nerves are crashing and your soul is crush- 
ing, get away from the jittery world for a little while in 
the night time and have a silent seance with the stars. 
They will teach you of heaven behind the heavens, and 
of God, Whose light and love beam down and Whose 
peace permeates the infinite spaces and calms the soul. 


Rabbi Isaac Lichtenstein confessed, after looking for 
the first time into the New Testament: “As I opened it, 
I felt myself peculiarly and wonderfully taken posses- 
sion of. A sudden glory, a light, flashed through my 
soul.” Henry Ford testified: “All I know of good, truth, 
honesty, and idealism, I have learned from the Bible. . . . 
I feel at home in the pages of the Bible, for that Book 
speaks my language.” What does my Bible mean to me? 
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Can I Do What? 


HERE is a question that is asked me almost every 
week by some half-baked Christian: “What ought I to 
do, or not to do, as a church member?” 

That is a difficult question to answer with hard and 
fast rules. Jesus and the apostles did not lay down many 
“rules.” In fact, Jesus was continually telling the peo- 
ple that there is a better and a higher way than to live 
by rules and laws. St. Paul said, “I will show you a 
better way.” But here arises a difficulty. As soon as we 
say that we are not under laws and rules, someone will 
jump to the conclusion that we are “broad” or “liberal” 
—and there is nothing more distasteful to a faithful pas- 
tor than to have someone try to cajole and flatter him 
with that old chestnut that he is “broad- and liberal- 
minded,” and we are apt to indulge in things which are 
detrimental to our profession and the Church. The truth 
of the matter is that the “law of love” and our conse- 
cration to Christ are more severe and more exacting 
than any man-made laws. If we really love Christ and 
His Church we will be under a more severe discipline 
than on any other account. This will include a desire 
always to be helpful and unselfish, and to avoid offend- 
ing those who are still living and guiding their lives by 
“rules and regulations.” Although we may be “per- 
suaded in our own minds” that certain things are not 
wrong, and rejoice that we have reached the plane where 
we understand that the “kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” we will always have regard for those who 
do not think as we do. This is true of many of our pres- 
ent-day social customs and “liberties,” which are purely 
social affairs and customs, which have no real bearing 
upon morality and our obligations as Christians. It 1s 
not the spirit of Christ to parade or make show of our 
freedom in such matters. We are free to be good and to 
do good. And it is always best for us to avoid what 
others may consider the appearance of evil. 


The Master and Your Load 


“THE camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden taken off, 
And rest again. 


“My soul, thou too should’st to thy knees 
When twilight draweth to a close, 
And let the Master lift the load, 
And grant repose. 


“The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load, 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


“So thou should’st kneel at morning’s dawn, 
That God may give thee daily care 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 
Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible...................... 
Observations drawn from the day’s. Scripture sentences.............. 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions................ “Column 4 
Contributed in August by Ernest R. McCauley, D.D., Baltimore. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


CoNSIDERABLE work was done by the staff of THE 
LUTHERAN and sundry contributors in order to produce 
this pre-Labor Day issue. In fact, there was not only 
work, but labor. You ask for the distinction between 
the terms work and labor, and we reply that work is 
the employment of energy to attain an objective. But 
the worker sweats in the process; he labors at his work. 
Moses reported the distinction when in his narrative of 
creation he described the expulsion of our first parents 
from the Garden of Eden because of their disobedience. 
Deceived by Satan and infatuated with each other, they 
ate of the forbidden fruit—that of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Thereafter the children of the 
earth must toil in order to live. “By the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground” was told them by their Creator. 

Thereby the perfection of the world was blocked. 
Evil’s permeation of the regime in which dwell the sons 
and daughters of Adam began and has continued unto 
this day. The burden of existence rests upon the 
shoulders of us all. It can be heavier for some than for 
others and less galling at some periods in the individual’s 
life than at others, but no one entirely escapes the drag 
which the evil in our world puts upon the worker and 
his activity. 

But the sweat of one’s brow does not confer complete 
command of the worker. Despite the handicaps under 
which man toils, his labors are not fruitless. The devil 
sows tares in his field and thus makes more work and 
less yield, but a harvest results and the sower gets some 
reward. The pessimist can paint a sad picture of the 
vanity of life, but the recurring crops continue to keep 
alive in man the struggle for “a more abundant life.” 
The way human beings continue to seek after God and 
always catch glimpses of His presence ought to be the 
assured comfort for us in our darkest days. Even sin 
has not succeeded in making a desert of the earth, nor 
have calamity howlers reduced to silence the praise and 
thanksgiving of grateful persons. 

Another characteristic of man in his relation to God 
is the unceasing ambition to make life more fruitful and 
more satisfying. This upward and onward urge is the 
ultimate evidence of the immortality of soul which is 
man’s by virtue of his creation. It is a curious bit of 
erring logic that led scientists to ascribe human prog- 
ress to the survival of the fittest, yet deny that God has 
any interest for the creature that seeks after Him if 
haply he may find Him. The agnostic reverses cause 
and effect. It is an indestructible conviction about God 
that convinces a person that he is on the way to Him 
Who will have mercy. This tireless trek toward the 
immortal is evidence that a way to the goal is sensed by 
the persistent though wearied traveler. 


THE MODERN PILGRIM 


WE SHOULD seek to guide but not to crush this desire 
to achieve victory over the most potent form of earthly 
evil. We rate the sins of envy, anger, injury, and death 
highest in the catalog of evil because they come from 
human beings and they strike back at them. The hard- 
est foe to conquer is not the beast but the fellow being 
and the hateful heart. On the other hand, the noblest 


aspirations of our race are such as would lead to greater 
justice, more mercy, and the abundance that rewards 
faithful and devoted work. 

The effort of idealists in our day to accomplish a 
more satisfying distribution of this world’s goods has 
led to the formation of unions and corporations. Neither 
capital nor labor should balk at the establishment of a 
co-operative understanding of their mutual advantages. 
There must be standards of equity and means of em- 
ploying them by which friction will be reduced and the 
receipts of operation be increased. The complexity of 
our culture calls for forms of articulation that would not 
have been thought of in the “simple life” of the pioneer. 
Today they are the preventatives of social chaos, and 
both labor and industry must submit to them. But when 
either resorts to schemes, the case of both becomes 
worse and remains so until the selfish leader is elim- 
inated. 

THE CHURCH’S POSITION 


SEcrETARY of Promotion F. Eppling Reinartz, to whom 
readers of THE LUTHERAN are indebted for the “supple- 
ment” in this and previous issues, chose the topic, “The 
Church Cares,” as a statement of fact. He definitely 
avoided a form of expression sometimes seen, “The 
Church That Cares,” which would seem to imply the 
possibility of a company of Christians who are accus- 
tomed “to pass by on the other side” when the problems 
inherent in industrial relationships and the teachings of 
Jesus present themselves for adjustment. To be Chris- 
tian at all requires familiarity with, respect for, and 
influence by the Bible’s precepts. 

The inability to avoid interest in the work program 
of neighborhood and nation sometimes shows in attacks 
made upon the church (a) for non-participation by those 
who are deeply concerned by unfair treatment and (b) 
for giving advice on “what is none of its business,” to 
quote a reference recently heard from the lips of an em- 
ployer of labor. Sometimes clergymen, in expressing 
their personal convictions about a situation in which 
employers and employees are at odds with each other, 
exhibit zeal without knowledge and thus expose their 
church to attack. Ministers of the Gospel are not made 
free from intense partisanship by the messages they 
proclaim; nor do the methods of carrying on church 
work protect those responsible from temptations to com- 
promise with champions of wealth and of social stability. 
The truth divinely revealed is spread by very human 
agencies and exhibits in varying degrees the weaknesses 
of its heralds. 

But in spite of just and spurious criticisms “the church 
cares.” No one can long be exposed to the words of 
Christ and not be influenced toward a larger vision of 
the worth and sacredness of his fellow men. The prog- 
ress is slow and the pace varied, but in the long run the 
situations of industry are changed toward betterment 
by the doctrines of Christianity. 


PRESIDENT KNUBEL’S MESSAGE 


THE LUTHERAN interprets the message to the congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church, which appears 
on page one of this issue, as entitled to regard by every 
pastor and every parishioner of our group of Lutherans. 
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Its objective is an appeal to Almighty God for peace. 
To present that petition to the throne of grace we have 
the numerous promises recorded in Scripture: to one 
of them, “He maketh wars to cease” (Psalm 46: 9), Dr. 
Knubel makes direct reference. 

There is exhibited also that relationship of the spir- 
itual authority which we vest for administration in the 
church and the civil authority (“the powers that be”) 
which belongs to the government. That the latter should 
ask the former to be the voice in addressing the God of 
nations calls for prompt obedience. On receipt of notice 
the secretaries of congregations should notify every 
member of this call to prayer. Persons absenting them- 
selves for trivial reasons from the company of believers 
on September 8 should be conscience stricken. They will 
be guilty of neglecting their duty as Christian citizens. 

Tue LUTHERAN ventures in this connection to bring a 
verse of Scripture to the attention of its readers: a 
familiar excerpt—“Blessed are the peacemakers.” We, 
like you, read the current news from Europe and note 
the responses in the Congress of the United States and 
among those who write and broadcast their conclusions. 
We occasionally permit ourselves to wonder what would 
result if a nation with the power of the United States 
and with its principles of government should give 
serious attention to Beatitude No. 7 and study how to 
apply its enormous resources to making peace among 
the nations. 

Might not God grant some such work to a people 
to whom destiny has granted the access to Him which 
America has enjoyed throughout its history. Not as 
when weaklings beg for tender treatment, nor as bullies 
who strut officiously on the world’s stage, do we vision 
this mission. Nor does it mean a police force on call to 
settle petty disturbances. We think of a people whose 
motives and behaviors would permit God’s use of them 
as peace makers. Is it not thinkable that we would wel- 
come such an agency in our sin-cursed world? No doubt 
He is against the resort to war which destroys those 
made in His image and entrusted with dominion over 
the works of His hands. There have been individuals 
who were peacemakers, but not yet a whole nation. 
Maybe the people among whom worship, truth, and 
choice are the most free are about to accept the work 
men like Lincoln and Wilson visualized but like Moses 
died too soon to see. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND WAR 


THE article by Dr. Paul H. Krauss on page 10 of this 
issue is intended to inform the members of the United 
Lutheran Church as to the significance of a statement 
adopted at the January meeting of the Executive Board 
for submission to the U. L. C. A. convention at Omaha, 
Nebr., next October. The occasion of the pronouncement 
was the request of members of the Church relative to 
“conscientious objectors” to participation in war. If the 
statement. of the Executive Board is adopted by the 
Church in convention assembled, it will be determina- 
tive of the response of the U. L. C. A. as a whole to the 
inquiries made by individuals and synods. 

In addition to the recommendation from the Execu- 
tive Board there will also be “memorials” from three of 
the constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church. 
One of these was adopted by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod which reads as follows: 
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“We believe that the conscience of the individual 
informed and inspired by the Word of God is the 
final authority in determining conduct (Acts 5: 29). 
Therefore under the evangelical principle of free- 
dom of conscience we recognize the individual right 
to conscientious objection to service in war. As the 
exponent and defender of this Christian principle 
the Church must respect and safeguard the Chris- 
tian in his right to the honest exercise of that re- 
sponsibility; and, furthermore, 

“Be it resolved, that we memorialize the United 
Lutheran Church in America to provide the means 
of carrying such safeguard for its conscientious 
objectors into effect in the event of our country’s 
involvement in war, along the lines followed by 
the Society of Friends for their own members who 
dissent from the bearing of arms.” 


The United Synod of New York also passed resolu- 
tions which constitute an appeal for action by the United 
Lutheran Church in convention assembled. From the 
report of the convention of that synod we quote as 
follows: 

“Whereas, by official statement and by confes- 
sional declaration the Lutheran Church has recog- 
nized the right of freedom of conscience for those 
who, though willing to serve their country as non- 
combatants, are unwilling for conscience’ sake to 
take human life in war; Be it resolved, 

“1. That the United Synod of New York, through 
its Committee on Social Missions, immediately set 
up a register whereon all those who supply evidence 
of being baptized or confirmed members of the Lu- 
theran Church may record their convictions as con- 
scientious objectors. 


“2. That the United Synod of New York me- 
morialize the United Lutheran Church through its 
Committee on Social Missions to make immediate 
provision for the registration of conscientious ob- 
jectors throughout the Church.” 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, according to the 
minutes of its 1940 convention, page 197, adopted a 
resolution which reads: 

“Resolved, That the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
request the Lutheran Church to ask exemption from 
military service for its conscientious objectors to 
military service.” 


It is well known that members of the Church are not 
in complete agreement with reference to the privileges 
that shall be granted by the government to those who 
conscientiously object to participation in war. We be- 
lieve that this is the first time in which the relationships 
of the authority vested in the church in behalf of its 
members is brought so clearly into contact with the 
authority vested in the state. The decision which is 
reached by the votes of the delegates will have im- 
portance as it applies to earnest, sincere petitioners and 
also as it sets up a precedent or precedents in the sphere 
of church and state. THe LuTHERAN does not believe 
that the issue should be dodged. It is very firmly con- 
vinced, however, that a conclusion should not be 
reached until there is thorough understanding of all 
the involvements which the issue presents. Should there 
be rejoinders to the article by Dr. Krauss, they will be 
given space in the columns of THe LuTHERAN. Writers 
are requested, however, to be economical of space and 
to grant the privilege to the editor of Tue LuTHeran in 
avoiding repetitions of argument. 
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STEPHEN, the country 
lad who shouted his 
challenge to thousands 
of thirteenth century 
boys and girls, led a 
vast army of them dis- 
astrously to the great 
sea of Europe, in what 
the world calls “the 
Children’s Crusade.” 
This youth was good at 
leading, but he misin- 
terpreted his directions. 

Luther Leaguers today are capable of good leadership. 
They are likely to be good at interpreting directions cor- 
rectly as well. Church youth has had the advantage of 
good leadership training courses and the best that mod- 
ern religious education can give. Their public school 
education has been good. The modern Stephens have 
many qualifications for the successful leading of younger 
children in the mighty, though unassuming, crusades of 
Main Street. 

Youth recognizes its privilege in working with The 
Children of the Church with characteristic enthusiasm. 
A great underlying reason for youth success among 
children of the Church will come because of that essen- 
tial part of every child’s make-up known as 


pi 
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Hero Worship 


It may be the way the high school junior pitches the 
ball, or the way he smiles. Whatever it is, he is some 
small boy’s hero—like it or not. Hero worship is an un- 
conscious use of leadership on the part of children. We 
should use it to advantage. Needless to say, the youth 
hero that gets the most attention from children is the 
one with high, clean qualities. That is why Sir Galahad’s 
halo grows with the years. Our boys still thrill to these 
lines: 


“His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.” 


Church youth knows that a pure heart comes by grace 
through redemption in Christ. The pure heart is a gift 
of God available to all. Galahad has much company 
today. 

Children quickly sense whether a young leader walks 
closely with Jesus. They note the “ascent to the hill of 
the Lord, by one with clean hands and a pure heart,” 
not because they have been told, but because such 
knowledge is the natural intuition of the child’s king- 
dom. While the Christ heart is our necessity, it is also 
the justification for capitalizing on the hero worship days 
of children. A high privilege it is, thus to represent 
our Lord among His own. 


Youth, as Example 
With a heart right with Christ, youth’s conduct will 
be right too. Watching some young people is not always 
pleasant. Many have speech and manners that betray 


Youth in the Program 
By THE Rey. CLARENCE B. LUND, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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an uncouth imbecility 
and shock the onlooker 
into hoping that soon 
the day will come when 
these specimens will 
“grow up.” Self-inter- 
est without self-respect 
leads to this kind of 
conduct. 

Nor does the “glamor 
boy” who figures in St. 
Luke’s parable, The 
Rich Young Ruler, im- 
press us. He of the silk shirt and bank book is a pathetic 
excuse for adventurous, sacrificial youth. We’ll take 
the ever valiant One Who is Christ for example as well 
as Saviour. His walks with the “riff-raff” that would 
bore another smart man; His calls on the sick that would 
be a waste of time even to friends; His concern for the 
poor, which is today so unusual as to arouse suspicion; 
His simple preaching, teaching, leading, which still make 
many of us uncomfortably conspicuous; and finally, His 
insistence on giving Himself completely to mankind, in 
exchange for a kick and a shove and a cross—all of these 
inspire us with a zeal for Christ, the Saviour, and a 
desire to “follow in His steps” as Man. Youth must 
seek to act according to His will. 


What It Takes 

Youth does not expect to occupy the same place as is 
occupied by mothers and other leaders among The Chil- 
dren of the Church. Nor does youth expect any place 
of leadership in this group without much thought and 
preparation. 

But the youth of the Church has what it takes to pre- 
pare patiently for this high privilege. The Luther 
Leaguers show an enthusiastic interest in the work. 
Her program offers help and guidance in the prepara- 
tion of leaders for the Church’s children. 

Not all youth, however, will reward our trust with 
fulfillment. Numbers of our youth will be indifferent, 
careless, and some even purposely negligent, in this 
work. There is, for instance, the matter of respon- 
sibility. Some will testify that youth is unreliable. Pro- 
tected and labored for by their parents, youth in many 
cases does not show up at the promised time and place. 
Home, school, and church must re-emphasize the mean- 
ing of promises given and accepted. Yet, we believe, 
history will record no less reliability for this generation 
than it already has for others. Christian training counts. 

Lesser causes, like that of Nazi Germany, depend 
almost entirely upon youth for the educating and train- 
ing of boys and girls in Nazi Dogmatics and Life. Psy- 
chological understanding of hero worshiping children 
together with confidence in the training youth has re- 
ceived has led the church to trust youth in this essential 
field. 

In a teaching of faith and life like ours it is not likely 
that the Church’s youth will be found less well pre- 
pared, less trustworthy, less willing, and less enthu- 
siastic than the youth of a mere state religion. 
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Cth Cates 


HE COMING of another Labor Day should 
cause the Church of Jesus Christ in America 
to take stock of herself. As an institution she 
is often charged with being the agent of the 
capitalistic system and the embalmer in fine 

phrases of an economic order which has shown 
itself shamefully inadequate. Some say her slogan 
is, “Long live the status quo.” She is accused of 
having a kind of grandmother benevolence for the 
disinherited and underprivileged, and of exercising 
a certain institutionalized good Samaratanism on 
behalf of orphans and old folk. But has the Church 
a real concern for improving the lot of the toiler? 
Is she an effective champion of the voiceless mul- 
titudes? Does she have real sympathy for the 
problems of labor? Does she really care about 
unemployment, migrant workers, share-croppers, 
child labor, etc.? “No!” some of our vocal coun- 
trymen say. “In these matters the Church has 
missed the bus.” 
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Now let it be granted that institutionalized 
Christianity has a tendency toward plush pew pil- 
lows and sermonettes. Admit freely that there are 
congregations with whom a preacher would have 
to file his resignation before he would dare ex- 
amine a social issue under the white light of the 
New Testament. Yield honestly to him who 
charges individual churches with blood-chilling 
formality—“faultily faultless, icily regular, splen- 
didly null.” 

But every Christian who knows the social im- 
plications of the Gospel is certain that nothing 
human is foreign to the ministry of the Church 
which bears that good news in its heart. He knows 
that the true Church cares intensely about every- 
thing that betrays, plunders or profains “people.” 
He knows that the Church is the only bearer of 
the torch of social idealism in many a dark place. 

Christianity’s reverence for human life per force 
arrays it against all who would exploit life through 
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Plowmen, from Abraham’s 
time, have stood for simplicity 
and thrift. Rural churches work 
to prevent the loss of these ele- 
mental virtues as farm labor 
becomes highly mechanized. 


child labor, sweat shops, hazardous working conditions, 
unrelieved monotony, enslavement to ‘a machine, or 
threat of dismissal. The Church has come down through 
the centuries demanding that every individual is an end 
in himself and is not to be treated solely as a means for 
the accomplishment of the selfish ends of another. 
Christianity still cries aloud the message which prophets 
of Israel gave God’s ancient people: “. . . seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, be an advocate for the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” 

The essential dignity and infinite value of every 
human soul of which Thomas Hood sang in “Song of a 
Shirt” and of which Edwin Markham so stirringly 
wrote in “The Man with a Hoe,” the Church has never 
ceased to plead. Consistently she has witnessed that the 
stars in their courses fight against those who break life 
on the wheel of labor. The most reliable consciences in 
the Church are profoundly disturbed over the inequal- 
ities and injustices of the social order. All who are 
Christians in any serious sense want Christ’s spirit 
operative in every department of our common life. 
Wherever and whenever the Church is one with Christ 
she approaches men with an expectation of finding sons 
of God beneath commonplace, sordid and even repulsive 
exteriors, And that sense of the sacredness of life, caught 
from Christ, is the basis of the whole social mission of 
the Church. 

The Church’s concern for the laborer is therefore not 
a limited one. The cry for “Bread!” she knows to be the 
cry of man who does not live by bread alone. While she 
is true to the Feeder of Five Thousand she will not 
neglect the cry for bread, but she will not stop with 
helping to supply that need only. Her concern about 
carfare and doctor bills, shoe soles and coal does not 


“Strike! Strike! Strike!’ Long before that wild call is heard, 
Church seeks to teach employer and employee alike the foundatie 


principles of social justice. 


close her eyes to more elemental needs than food and 
clothing, fuel and shelter. She knows, to take but one 
example, that nothing will more quickly destroy the 
economic security of the worker than his moral decay, 
and that nothing is more likely to contribute to that 
security than integrity of character. 


Power! Speed! It can haul corn or cannons. The Church 
toils untiringly to keep our spiritual powers from lagging 
helplessly behind our rapidly increasing physical force. 


Payday at the mines. For every 
dangerously and hard-earned dollar 
which such men contribute to the . one 
Christian enterprise, let a dollar’s Plenty of vitamins in 400,000,000 cans of toma- 
worth of Christian work be done! toes. Roving pickers and canners need churches 
on wheels to bring them the courage of the 
Scriptures wherever tomatoes are ripe. 


> 
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hing his card at quitting time; an act which the 
tian worker does with a good conscience. His trade 
mark is that of a “workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 


(Right) Day is done—but not in the factory. Church 
services at conventional hours are being supple- 
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The Church stands at the point where all the 
specialized interests of life meet. It knows that 
when tensions between any of these interests in- 
crease, all of them are affected. It keeps insisting 
that we are tied together in the bundle called 
“life,’—“if any member suffers, all suffer.” In a 
practical way it maintains that it is an over-sim- 
plification to speak of a “capital and labor dispute.” 
Those words describe the main disputants. But 
who will be able to list all the interests which 
deserve a voice (and perhaps a vote) when those 
representatives meet to decide whether the eco- 
nomic foundations of a community’s life shall or 
shall not be indefinitely dislocated? 

The Church summons before the bar of God and 
public conscience those who with wild wills bring 
undeserved suffering on the innocent victims of 
their violent covetousness or stubborn selfishness. 

Nor can that institution stand by idly while more 
and more creativity is taken out of the bread labor 
of men and women. An industrial system which 


(Left) Public peeking. Great prog- 
ress is evident in making working 
conditions safe and sanitary. Much 
remains to be done to better the 
moral tone of industrial life. 


(Right) Management and 
labor; 85 per cent of their 
problems have to do with per- 
sonnel. When open-hearted 
conferences are encouraged 
by both parties, mutual trust 
and goodwill result. 


Two workers on their knees 
before the beauty God put 
in their kitchen garden. 
Christianity teaches mas- 
terful men the tenderness 

of strength and the 

strength of tender- 
ness. 


denies the worker the joy of individual accom- 
plishment and reduces him to a robot with a num- 
ber, takes from human life one of its elemental 
worths. It makes man 

“, . dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned .. .” 

In the leisure hours of such the Church must “give 
back the upward looking and the light; Rebuild the 
music and the dream.” More and more the Church 
is providing inspirational, instructive and recrea- 
tional activities for those whose work hours, be- 
cause of their deadening routine, are prone to kill 
incentives and imagination. 

But for all the Church’s caring for the interests 
of the toiler, churchmen have no right to indulge 
in amateurish economics in the pulpit or class- 
room. It is theirs to warm the hearts of all to yield 
to the clear leadings of the Christian law of sac- 
rificial love, 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Rumania, in heeding the stern Nazi warning not to 
export oils derived from sunflower seeds, castor beans, 
linseed and hemp, has precipitated another crisis in the 
already topsy-turvy commercial world. The Nazis are 
naturally thinking of their own mounting needs of fats 
and kindred products, and that seems a sufficient reason 
for their imperious pressure on another hapless nation. 
But the action is demoralizing to the paint industry, for 
these prohibited oils are important elements in drying 
paint, varnish and lacquer. However, here is a chance 
to turn another knock into a boost. Perhaps it is too 
late to do much with the chance at once, especially in 
our northern territory; but there are many idle Amer- 
ican acres, and even small plots available, that could be 
used to produce the crops that provide these oils next 
year. Farmers may need help, but it is good to have 
a new chance to become self-helpful. 


Not Satisfied with shaking his fist at Gibraltar and its 
British owner, Dictator Franco has encouraged the 
posting of placards in Madrid and elsewhere, which 
bear big red arrows pointing from Spain toward the 
Philippines, the West Indies, Florida and other parts of 
our southwestern territory once held by Spanish arms. 
The placards also carry the menacing legend, “We have 
halted our fight, but have not finished our undertaking.” 
This breast-beating, fist-brandishing imitation by Franco 
of the technique of his bosses is amusing, but it is also 
tiresome; for Franco knows full well that Gibraltar 
would be promptly appropriated by Mussolini and dom- 
inated by Hitler, if it should fall before the air assaults 
of Italy, and the German troops that are said to be found 
in Spain in large numbers. Just how sincere Franco’s 
gesture is may be measured by his appeal to Spain’s 
traditional friendship for the United States when re- 
cently our country proceeded to restrict supplies to 
Spain. 


A Berlin Dispatch (July 25) quotes the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt to the effect that an experimental station 
has been set up in Leipzig for the advanced treatment 
of whooping cough. The clinic has been provided in 
“the cleansing department of the municipal gas works.” 
Here two rooms have been fitted with boxes filled with 
aluminum earth, once used but no longer serviceable 
as a filter for cleansing the gas of sulphur and aniline 
compounds. When the children stir around in this sat- 
urated filter-earth, they release the imprisoned gas 
vapors, which not only are said to lighten the whooping 
cough attack but also to speed recovery. This discovery, 
one observes, is rather belated. Forty years ago the 
alleged immigrant mine workers from southeastern 
Europe were regularly taking their whooping children 
to the local gas house in Mahanoy City, Pa., for that 
identical treatment. 


The New York Post recently (July 26) quite uninten- 
tionally produced a curious effect of suggestiveness by 
putting the following items in close contact: “Cannon 
were employed (for the first time) im the siege of 
Adrianople in A. D. 1453 by Mahomet II”; “The first 


canonization by Papal authorities was of St. Udalricus 
Ulric in A. D. 993.” There is no connection at all in 
sense or object referred to, of course, but it sounds as 
if there might be. In this respect it offers a tantalizing 
illustration of one of the most common processes of de- 
ception—propaganda, by which the careless or unwary 
mind is led to confused opinions or false conclusions by 
putting together what has no connections. 


The Catholic Church in New York and vicinity is 
extending itself to sanctify traffic. They have even pro- 
vided, in the Church of St. Columba (25th Street near 
Eighth Avenue), a “shrine of the highways.” Here, on 
the Feast of St. Christopher (July 25), the patron saint 
of travelers, the cars of many motorists were blessed 
in time for safeguarding the joy rides of week-end traffic. 
The assistant rector of this church, Father Kane, even 
appeared on the pavement in full canonicals to gladden 
the hearts of three children by blessing their two 
“scooters” and a bicycle. A larger business was trans- 
acted at St. Christopher’s, Baldwin, L. I., where 4,000 
autos from more than twenty states appeared on the 
same day to be blessed, a process which filled the entire 
day into the dark of evening and required the services 
of three priests. (There is no connection between the 
two incidents cited above. Ep.) 


The High Cost of peace is being depressingly discov- 
ered by the Swiss. It was disclosed to the people of that 
valiant little, determinedly-neutral nation that the price 
each citizen is paying for peace is higher than the citizens 
of some European nations are paying for war. And now 
our own citizens have made a beginning of learning 
the same lesson. In Switzerland, if a man and his wife 
receive $3,000 per year, their income tax amounts in 
some cantons to $620. In Germany it would amount, at 
the Reich’s present rates, to $519, but then Germans 
have been paying high for the privilege of war during 
the last seven years. In England, under her present 
emergency pressure, the tax on the same amount would 
total $868. Still the Swiss prefer the preservation of 
their individual rights and are likely to prize them 
more for what they cost. Freedom will be worth the 
price, if they can defend it to the end. 


Enlisting the Color-blind for special service may well 
be the next step to be taken by our National Defense 
organization. Quite by accident it was recently discov- 
ered at the Randolph (Texas) Flying Field that color- 
blind persons can see through camouflage better than 


those with normal vision. The possibilities are really 


being put to an intensive test, after an experiment car- 
ried on at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to spot heavily camou- 
flaged cannon from the air, revealed the fact that out of 
forty camouflaged guns an observer with normal vision 
succeeded in spotting only ten, while an observer who 
confessed his color-blindness only after his landing was 
able to detect all of the forty camouflaged guns. Here- 
tofore color-blind candidates have been barred from 
Randolph Field; now they will be at a premium for this 
special service. 
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Call to Worship 


The Psalmist Invites All the Earth to Worship God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 96. The Sunday School Lesson for September 8 


PSALMS are inseparable from worship. 
Psalms often are invitations to wor- 
ship. This worship is praise and 
thanksgiving. So psalms sing God’s 
praise and give Him thanks. Whoever 
wrote the psalm of this lesson must 
have been enjoying prosperity and 
peace, a state of blessedness which he 
gladly attributed to God. He and his 
people were recipients of God’s best. 

This psalmist was not selfish. He 
wanted the whole earth to know and 
understand and love and thank God. 
Instead of being contented with his own 
worship, he anticipated a happy day 
when all people everywhere would 
unite in worshiping the one God. There 
was a missionary spirit in this psalmist, 
in the sense that he invited all peoples 
to join in divine worship. 

The golden text sets forth the true 
spirit of unselfish worship. It calls on 
people to magnify God, to join him in 
so doing, and asks that together they 
hold on high the name of their God. 
Here are basic truths for true worship. 
The united worship is the result of like 
feelings, like desires, and like faith on 
the part of all who worship together. 


Invitation 

Some special cause for thanksgiving 
evidently was moving the psalmist to 
call people together for worship. It 
may have had something to do with 
the return from captivity, either as a 
reality or as something confidently an- 
ticipated. Whatever it was, there was 
reason for a new song to be used in 
praise of God throughout all the earth. 
This new song had to make clear the 
message of salvation for the heathen. 
In fact, all people were to be told of 
the privilege of worshiping God. In 
contrast with heathen idols was set the 
true God Who is great and greatly to 
be praised. His place as creator of the 
heavens and everything under them 
called for recognition of Him as deserv- 
ing completest praise. 

Honor, majesty, strength, and beauty 
are used here by the psalmist as though 
they were servants attending God in 
His royal state. The suggestion is a 
place in the sanctuary of God for those 
who serve Him. God deserves all the 
praise man can command; all men need 
to listen to the call to worship Him. 
Israel held pre-eminence among the 
nations because they were favored with 
divine revelation, but worshiping God 
was not for Israel alone. 


Participation 

This invitation enlarged in scope so 
that Gentiles as well as Jews were in- 
cluded. 

Taking part in this worship is not a 
haphazard matter. It has a right way 
of procedure. The conduct of worship, 
as well as its content, is important. 
Significant is the use of “give,” as 
though all man brings to God in praise 
or thanksgiving is due Him as a willing 
offering. The best at man’s disposal is 
none too good for God. It is the least 
man can honorably bring to God as part 
of worship. To share with God is a 
necessary part of worship. 

We think our worship is different 
from that of the psalmist. We feel we 
have advanced beyond his conception 
of what makes worship pleasing to God 
and attractive to people. We have put 
into use so much that was unknown to 
early Israel, and yet we do well if we 
adhere to the basic principles of wor- 
ship laid down by the psalmist. The 
danger is that we may make too much 
of the externals of worship, while 
allowing the deeper meaning of it to be 
slighted. We may be tempted to exalt 
forms and rites and ceremonies, to 
stress the liturgical procedure as im- 
portant in itself, to become actors 
rather than really to live the part we 
take in worship. Only the worship that 
comes from the heart can in the end 
draw people to worship. 


Circulation 
This seems to be a good word for 
verses 10-13. This condition of worship 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir worsuie does for us what we say 
it does, we should ask others to share 
it with us. 


Christians have daily calls for new 
expressions of worship. 


Our message is to tell others what 
God and religion mean to us. 


Only our best should have a place in 
worshiping God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 2-8 


Why Worship God? Psalm 96: 1-13. 
Invited to Worship. Isaiah 2: 1-5. 
Worship in the Home. Romans 16: 1-10. 
. God Speaks Through Worship. Acts 10: 1-6. 
When Worshipers Assemble. Acts 16: 12-18. 
. Won to Worship. John 4: 19-29. 
The Gladness of Worship. Psalm 122: 1-9. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


was not to become static, a matter of 
contentment for people worshiping to- 
gether. It was to be circulated near 
and far, letting the ends of the earth 
know about God, the way His people 
live, and how they serve Him. The 
generous offer was to be made to all, 
Gentiles included, though idolatry was 
holding strong among them. The good 
news, the revealed truth of God, was 
to be circulated, with the continuing 
invitation to everybody to forsake 
idolatry and unite in the ranks of wor- 
shipers of God. There was a message 
about the kingdom in which God reigns. 

But the note of joy was sounded 
loud, clear, and often. “Heavens re- 
joice,” “earth be glad,” “field be joy- 
ful,” “trees of the wood rejoice”’—em- 
phatically the psalmist calls for wor- 
shipers of God to circulate even to the 
ends of the earth the invitation to come 
to worship “the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” 


WHAT WE TEACH — 


Nor a teacher, you say. Nevertheless 
you teach. Everybody teaches others. 
Something goes forth from us to in- 
fluence others to thought and action. 
This constitutes what teaching is when 
its results. are measured. Thought and 
deed go together. As we think, we are 
and do. So, though we never prepare 
a lesson, stand before a class, or utter 
words of formal instruction, we are 
teachers. 

We teach our conviction about God 
and Christ and the church and religion. 
We do this by our show of loyalty to 
them. We exemplify what this loyalty 
is. Whether we like it or not, we are 
teachers of these things. It would no 
doubt surprise us if we faced all the 
effects of our teaching on children and 
others of more years. We have learned 
much that we did not receive formally 
at school. We have much knowledge 
not told us by persons or read by us 
in books. Somehow we were taught it 
by association. We learn from what 
others do; as they live, we are in- 
fluenced to live. 

So if you are asked, “Are you a 
teacher?” your answer must be, “Yes.” 
Yours is not a legal contact, but a moral 
contract. Your pay will not be by the 
day, week, month, or year, but by your 
whole lifetime. In your home as parent 
you teach though you do not line up 
the children and assign lessons to them 
or hear them recite. Your teaching is 
far more vital and on a larger scale 
than any such formal way could be. 
As somebody’s associate in business, or 
in pleasure, you do plenty of teaching, 
as you influence his thinking and his 
doing. As much competence is de- 
manded for this kind of teaching as any 
school requires. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SOCIAL SORE SPOTS— 


Liquor 


Tansonad Proverbs 23: 29-35; 
1 Timothy 5: 23 


Frrenps of temperance rightly feel 
let down by the present administration 
in America. In the repeal of prohibi- 
tion so much was promised that has 
never been fulfilled! We were to have 
no more saloons, yet even a blind man 
could find them in any community. The 
stale odor of bad liquor advertises their 
presence only too well. They are worse 
than the saloons of yore because women 
frequent them as openly as men. The 
bars are there, brass rail and all. 

After 11,000 miles of travel in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada, this 
summer, we are convinced that the 
public drinking of liquor presents a 
social evil that must be faced without 
prejudice. If prohibition was not the 
solution, certainly the present situation 
is not. Indeed we believe that, con- 
sidering young people and women, as 
well as men, conditions are far worse 
today than under prohibition. 


“A Little Wine” 

St. Paul advised young Timothy to 
use a little wine for his health. Alcohol 
had in that day unquestioned medical 
authority. It is still prescribed, just as 
other stimulants. Dr. Luke traveled 
with Paul, and undoubtedly wrote many 
of his epistles as his secretary and may 
have been responsible for this pre- 
scription. Nothing here or in any other 
part of God’s word would excuse the 
use of alcohol as an habitual drink. 
Read the lesson from Proverbs and you 
will find the caution clearly given 
against the use of habit-forming drugs. 
If every Christian would confine his 
use of alcohol to the prescriptions of 
his physician, there would be no liquor 
problem. 

High-powered Ads 

Advertising was to be controlled, 
they told us, if prohibition was re- 
pealed. This, like every other promise 
made with regard to repeal, has not 
been kept. Drinking has been made to 
seem safe, full of delight, healthful, and 
smart. We see a billboard frequently 
near our town advertising beer with 
“more fun to the bottle.” The modern 
movie and the modern novel take 
drinking for granted. A drunk is pic- 
tured either as heroic or funny. 

The sanitariums for the care of 
alcoholics had. nearly gone out of busi- 
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ness during prohibition. They are 
prosperous now, and there is a far 
larger proportion of women victims in 
their care than in the old days. Drink- 
ing is a social disgrace! 


Alcohol and Machinery 


While on a bus trip in the far west, 
we were present when one of the trav- 
elers invited the driver to have a glass 
of beer at one of the way stations. He 
refused with a smile, saying, “If I drank 
I would lose my job.” Certainly we 
demand that those who drive our cars 
and railroad trains and pilot our planes 
should be bone dry. We want them 
clear-headed, their responses to the 
situations they meet prompt and based 
on good judgment, and their mastery 
of their vehicles unquestioned. 

“It is becoming increasingly clear 
that by interfering with the normal 
working of the higher brain centers, 
alcohol puts judgment out of gear and 
makes its users not only prone to auto- 
mobile and machine accidents, but to 
social and moral accidents as well. As 
a result alcoholic pleasure is beginning 
to lose its prestige among people who 
look beyond the reactions of the mo- 
ment, especially thoughtful young peo- 
ple.” So writes Harry S. Warner, ed- 
itor of the “International Student of 
Liquor in Life Today.” 

The man who must be alert, with 
clear head and wise judgment cannot 
afford a stimulant of any character. 
Our machine age, our present war 
emergency, our closely knit social 
structure, all these call for self-mas- 
tery. No one can afford to be a slave 
of any habit that takes from him his 
power to do his best. 


Liquor and Crime 


Why trouble ourselves with statistics 
to prove that alcohol is an increasing 
cause of crime? Observation will give 
all the proof necessary. Any student 
of the psychological effects of alcohol 
would expect this result. “In its first 
stages . . . loud talkativeness, singing, 
disturbances of the peace .. . the im- 
pulse to make purposeless motions... 
damaging property ... altercations with 
persons which lead to . . . insult, to 
breach of peace, to resistance of of- 
ficers, to assault and battery. ... They 
are always the same acts, taking their 
course according to the premature, un- 
premeditated, exaggerated reactions re- 
sponding to external irritation.” Quoted 
from Haven Emerson in “Alcohol and 
Man.” In the nation’s capital a com- 
mittee studying prison conditions in 


1938 reported “Chronic alcoholism is 
what keeps the old district jail so over- 
crowded that seven men sleep in one 
cell.” Similar reports could be made 
from every city in the nation. 

Sex crimes increase because of the 
increased use of liquor. Quoting again 
from Mr. Warner, “In the milder stages 
of intoxication the social surroundings 
and the people in the group become 
increasingly agreeable; the world is 
rosy; emotional and physical changes 
are pleasing; restraints drop away, 
recognized limitations become less and 
less important. With continued drink- 
ing the better established inhibitions— 
healthful and unhealthful alike—are 
lifted. The drinker becomes a ‘yes’ 
man or woman—less keen of percep- 
tion than usual, less discriminating. He 
is amenable to suggestion, particularly 
if the suggestion is in harmony with 
the physical and emotional impulses 
which assert themselves with renewed 
force as his customary sense of limita- 
tion is put to sleep.” 

What pastor has not followed with 
sorrow and shame the progress of some 
of his young people, by way of road- 
houses and night clubs, to moral trag- 
edy? Divorce after divorce can be laid 
at the door of alcohol. The “Florence 
Crittenden” homes are full of the sor- 
rowful victims of alcohol. Like the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden liquor 
hides under its outward delights the 
lustful power to destroy. 


What to DoP 


The Christian youth has to face the 
question, to drink or not to drink. It 
is a matter of free choice. He has his 
example to consider as well as his own 
good. He believes that he is his broth- 
er’s keeper. No one will think the less 
of him if he refuses cocktails or a social 
drink of liquor with his friends. Se- 
cretly he will be admired. 

Remember St. Paul’s example with 
regard to eating meat. Meat that had 
been offered to idols was sold on the 
market places. It was better meat than 
average because the priests would ac- 
cept only the best. To St. Paul, idols 
meant nothing. He could eat this meat 
without trouble with his conscience. 
But many of the Christians were trou- 
bled about eating this meat. It seemed 
to them a concession to the heathenism 
they had renounced. What did St. Paul 
do? He refused to eat this meat rather 
than to injure new-made Christians. 

* * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, September 
8. .Next topic, “Lawity.” 
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Summer Activities in Ohio 
Reported by Carl Driscoll 


LAKESIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 


ANOTHER new high was established at 
the nineteenth annual Summer School 
of the Synod of Ohio at Lakeside-on- 
Lake Erie when 706 persons enrolled 
for the week of July 22-28. Another 
fine program attracted this ever-in- 
creasing attendance, colored by visitors 
from as far distant as Maryland and 
California. 

Daily devotions, which began each 
day’s study, were led by the Rev. T. P. 
Laughner, assistant dean. The Bible 
hour was conducted by the Rev. John 
W. Rilling of Lakewood, who used 
I Corinthians as the basis for his daily 
themes. Two classes, group sessions 
and a closing assembly completed the 
morning. 

Sixty certificates were awarded those 
completing requirements for credit 
courses. The classes included “Intro- 
duction to Missions,” by Mrs. Virgil B. 
Sease, member of the Educational De- 
partment of the Women’s Missionary 
Society and of the Parish and Church 
School Board; “Old Testament,” by the 
Rev. Ralph D. Heim, Ph.D., professor 
of Religious Education, Gettysburg 
Seminary; “Administration of the 
Church School,” by S. White Rhyne, 
D.D., executive secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board; “Guiding the 
Religious Growth of Primary Chil- 
dren,” by Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, for- 
mer executive secretary of The Chil- 
dren of the Church; “Foreign Mission 
Study,” by Mrs. C. K. Lippard, mis- 
sionary to Japan; “Pastors’ Study 
Group,” by D. Bruce Young, D.D., pas- 
tor of First Church, Shelby, Ohio; and 
“Junior Choir,” by Prof. Gunnar J. 
Malmin, director of music in Pacific 
Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 

Three group sessions were held each 
morning. Miss Ruth Juram, secretary 
of promotion for the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, led the women’s group; 
the Rey. Harold Lentz of Ashland, 
Ohio, had charge of the young people; 
and the Rev. Frederick Otto of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., led the discussion for those 
interested in church music. 


INSTITUTE FOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH MUSIC 


A now well-established part of the 
school is the Institute on Church Music. 
The music of Heinricus Sagittarius, 
Latin name for Heinrich Schuetz, was 
studied under the leadership of the 
Rey. Frederick Otto, and his music was 
used throughout the week. An innova- 
tion in this year’s course was a choir 
festival, The Junior Choir from St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Akron, the 


Rev. D. T. Holland pastor, sang under 
the direction of Professor Malmin, and 
was later supplemented with other 
junior voices. Two choirs under the 
direction of other leaders presented 
several numbers, then the entire senior 
choir under the direction of Prof. Ellis 
Snyder, director of music at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, concluded 
the program. 

The Rev. Herman L. Gilbert of 
Mansfield led the afternoon discussions 
on music, sharing one afternoon with 
Mr. Walter Holtcamp, organ designer 
and builder from Cleveland. Mr. Lud- 
wig Lenel from Oberlin College, and 
Mrs. Malmin contributed to the suc- 
cess of the institute. 

The 1940 school closed Sunday with 
the Common Service, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. John W. Rilling. 
His subject was “The Church of the 
Lighted Lamps.” 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Along with the Lakeside Summer 
School, the Ohio Synod, through its 
Committee on Boys’ Work, has main- 
tained a Lutheran Boys’ Camp, fittingly 
named Camp LuBoCa, at Marblehead, 
just a few miles east of Lakeside. The 
younger pastors of synod have had the 
leadership in this camp, and it has made 
a fine contribution to the religious and 
moral training of the boys who attend. 
This year the enrollment reached fifty- 
six. Three portable tenthouses have 
been given to the camp by the Luther 
League of Ohio at a cost of $200 each, 
adding greatly to the comfort of the 
boys, especially when a storm blows in 
over Lake Erie. 

Still comparatively new is the Girls’ 
Camp, held for two weeks in June in 
connection with the Chautauqua Lu- 
theran Assembly at the Miami Valley 
Chautauqua Grounds. Enrollment. the 
first week was fifteen, and ten for the 
second week. Since this is only the 
second year for the camp, the com- 
mittee is not discouraged, but feels that 
through the years it will fill a definite 
place in completing the summer oppor- 
tunities offered to boys and girls as well 
as adults. 

Both camps are ideally located for 
beauty and inspiration. The training is 
worth while. The best boost for our 
camps is not the glowing reports of the 
leaders, but the glowing enthusiasm on 
the faces of the boys and girls who 
attend. 


CHAUTAUQUA LUTHERAN 
ASSEMBLY 


Still somewhat new in Ohio is the 
Chautauqua Assembly. At the third 
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Assembly, held at the Miami Valley 
Chautauqua Grounds south of Dayton, 
221 persons enrolled. Unlike the 
classes ordinarily conducted, this school 
arranges its lectures consecutively so 
that everyone hears all and sees all. 
The Assembly is a part of the Summer 
School’s program for the Ohio Synod, 
but is promoted largely by the pastors 
in the Southern Conference and those 
closest to the grounds. 

The Chautauqua grounds are spa- 
cious and beautiful, and the facilities 
are fine for both study and recreation. 
This year’s program began Sunday 
afternoon, June 23, with a Lutheran 
Rally sponsored by the Brotherhood of 
Miami Valley. Homer E. Turney, D.D., 
president of the Indiana Synod, was the 
speaker for this occasion. 

Daily speakers included Miss Nona 
M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society; the Rev. 
J. M. Armbruster, missionary to Buenos 
Aires; Albert H. Keck, D.D., pastor of 
Grace Church, Gary, Ind.; Mr. Arthur 
P. Black, executive secretary of the 
Laymen’s Movement; and Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill, president of Thiel College. 

Also appearing on the program were 
the officers of synod, and local pastors: 
the Rev. C. H. Starkey of Miamisburg 
served as dean, and the Rev. Ralph A. 
Harshman of Germantown as registrar. 

Cool weather to some extent marred 
this year’s Assembly. Next year, the 
last week of June will be used for this 
group. 


SILVER BAY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


LuTHERANS from the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York gathered together 
at Silver Bay on Lake George for the 
annual Summer School, July 27 to 
August 2, with the largest enrollment 
in its history, 493. Secretary Arthur H. 
Getz of the Parish and Church School 
Board addressed 211 students who com- 
pleted their work and received credits. 

The staff was headed by Dr. Oscar 
C. Mees, director of the Emergency 
Appeal of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion and pastor from Canton, Ohio, who 
lectured daily on the theme, “The Bible 
and the Lutheran Church.” 

The Luther League Conference was 
headed by the Rey. William J. Ducker, 
associate secretary of the Luther 
League of America, who was assisted 
by Presidents Donald Bautz of New 
York and Alfred Beck of New Jersey. 
The Young People’s course on “My 
Life Work” was taught by President 
Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner Col- 
lege. Eighty young people enrolled in 
this course and President Stoughton re- 
ported perfect attendance on the part 
of all. The Missionary Program was 
headed by Mrs. Julius F. Seebach of 
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Philadelphia and Miss Leila Van 
Deusen, missionary to India. Represen- 
tatives of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and others prepared for the fall 
work in their local congregations by a 
systematic study of the mission study 
books to be used in local congregations. 

The Pastors’ and Laymen’s Confer- 
ence studied various practical prob- 
lems in the church and was led by Dr. 
Julius F.’ Seebach, Dr. Mees and others. 
The Week-end Conference was ad- 


dressed by Miss Ella Engel of “The 
Children of the Church” and by Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, who preached the 
sermon to the largest congregation as- 
sembled at Silver Bay in the history of 
the school. 

The synodical Committee on Parish 
Education held its annual meeting dur- 
ing this period. It set the dates for the 
1941 school for July 26-August 1, 1941. 

Paut C. Wutts, Dean. 


Topton Orphanage Celebrates 


Forty-third Anniversary Brings Thousands to Pennsylvania 
Child-serving Institution 


By Horace S. Mann 


A Hazy August day interspersed with 
occasional sunshine and marked by a 
moderate temperature brought thou- 
sands of friends to the Lutheran Home 
at Topton, Pa., for the forty-third an- 
niversary Thursday, the fifteenth. The 
187 children of the Home greeted the 
visitors eagerly as various friends and 
relatives began to arrive. Workers in 
the numerous booths and dining halls 
were preparing their food and refresh- 
ments for days in advance and were on 
hand early to meet the demands of the 
day. J. O. Henry, D.D., superintendent, 
and Mrs. J. O. Henry, matron, seemed 
to be everywhere with a smile and 
cheery word for the many helpers, with 
some of whom they have been working 
for thirty-one years. 

At 1.15 P. M. the Ringgold Band of 
Reading led the procession of Board 
members, pastors, workers, and the 
children to the large outdoor pavilion, 
where at least 5,000 persons heard an 
address by Dr. Levering Tyson, pres- 
ident of Muhlenberg College, and wit- 
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nessed a beautiful and impressive pag- 
eant by the children of the elementary 
schools, under the direction of Mrs. 
Henry. “The Life of Moses” was 
depicted thereby. 

EKight-year-old Harlan Fleece brought 
an impressive greeting, which was 
echoed by members of the Home fam- 
ily. The Rev. Wallace R. Knerr of 
Denver, Pa., read the Scripture and of- 
fered an appropriate prayer. The 
nursery children of the George E. Hol- 
ton Memorial, wearing choir costumes, 
sang a children’s hymn. 

Dr. Tyson spoke of the Home—where 
it stands and what it stands for. Illus- 
trating his address with experiences 
while traveling in Europe several years 
ago, Dr. Tyson emphasized the fact that 
nowhere had he seen a more beautiful 
spot with such peace and quiet, a place 
which could not fail to be beneficial 
to the children. He then spoke of the 
hundreds of years in which a certain 
English eating-house had been in 
operation and predicted that because 
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of the firm foundations which had been 
laid here, this Home would undoubtedly 
have a lengthy history. He spoke of a 
cellar under a church in Rome where 
two of the apostles had undoubtedly 
preached in secret, and compared the 
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endurance of their work with the fact 
that it required one and a half years of 
research on the part of a curator to 
discover that the most popular char- 
acters of that age had been a dancer 
and a wrestler who were soon forgot- 
ten, but the work of the Church has 
gone on and the institutions of the 
Church will likewise set a mark. 

The pageant, “Moses,” consisted of 
the following scenes: (1) Finding of 
Moses in the Nile; (2) Israelites’ bur- 
dens; Moses smites an Egyptian task- 
master; (3) Meets Jethro’s daughters 
at the well and Jethro at his tent in 
Midian; (4) The burning bush at Mt. 
Horeb; (5) Among the Israelites and in 
Pharaoh’s court in Egypt; (6) The 
Angel of Death and the Crossing of the 
Red Sea; (7) In the Wilderness—the 
Rebellion; Moses Meets God on Mt. 
Sinai; His grief at Israel’s idolatry; 
Breaks the Tables of the Law; His in- 
tercession and second meeting of God 
on Mt. Sinai; Brings Second Table of 
Commandments; Sends out spies to 
Canaan; the return of the spies; His 
charge to Joshua, ascends Mt. Nebo. 
The pageant closed with the singing of 
the hymn, “Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah.” 

Charles G. Beck, D.D., as a represen- 
tative of the Board of Trustees, spoke 
of the needs of the Home in announcing 
the offering, which amounted to $830. 
The benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Horace S. Mann, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. A beautiful presen- 
tation of the hymn, “The God of 
Abraham Praise,” brought the program 
to a fitting conclusion. 
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FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 


The Rev. Andrew Mazak arrived in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, July 2, and is 
living in the mission house and having 
meals in the school dining room. He 
will be supported in this field by the 
Slovak Zion Synod, and is their rep- 
resentative in this field of missions. 


The date of the retirement of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard from active work 
in the Japan Mission will be April 9, 
1941. The Board of Foreign Missions 
at its July meeting expressed to them 
its sincere appreciation for the forty 
years of faithful and fruitful service in 
our Japan Mission field. After their 
retirement the Board has expressed 
itself as willing to supplement their 
pension and retirement allowances by 
supply work or by special addresses, 
traveling to be at their own expense. 


Permission has been given Miss 
Alice J. Nickel to return to her work 
in India two months in advance of the 
close of her furlough period. She will 
leave America in September. 


Miss Myrtle Wilke has been given 
permission by the Board to remain in 
America an additional month, until 
January 23, 1941. 


The Board of Foreign Missions has 
accepted with regret the resignation of 
Dr. Grace Moyer, to become effective 
August 19, 1940. 


Bequests 

A payment of $1,957.46 has been re- 
ceived as the Board’s share of the dis- 
tribution of the estates of Edward 
Keller Beates and Anna M. Beates, 
credited to the Board’s Land and Build- 
ing Fund. An undesignated bequest of 
$2,500 was made to the Board in the 
will of Amelia P. Schmidt of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This amount has been re- 
ceived and credited to the same fund. 


India 

The Board of Foreign Missions at its 
July meeting decided that on account of 
world conditions it prefers that the 
Telugu section of the Breklum Mission 
field be left to the care of the Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Churches and Missions 
in India with such financial support as 
may be given by the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention. 


Mr. V. Ch. John has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Andhra Christian College at 
Guntur, India. From July 1, 1941, for 
one year he has been given a leave of 
absence with salary, and on July 1, 
1942, Dr. H. H. Sipes becomes the prin- 
cipal, meanwhile serving as acting prin- 
cipal. The Rev. Clarence Swavely is 
treasurer of the college. Steps are be- 
ing taken to reorganize the college 
administration. 


The mission in India proposes that in 
connection with the Rajahmundry In- 


dustrial Work, Bible Training School 
and Hospital, a Colony of Mercy be 
developed on the land recently pur- 
chased with $30,500, contributed by a 
generous donor. 


The mission in India plans to erect a 
church building at Tarlupad with funds 
on hand. 


The hospital at Nidadavole has been 
given up and Dr. Samuel John assigned 
to the Rentichintala hospital. The land 
purchased at Nidadavole will be sold 
and the proceeds used for the erection 
of a men’s ward at the Bhimawaram 
Hospital. 


Government Recognition in Japan 


To secure government recognition as 
a religious body it has become neces- 
sary for our Mission in Japan to pre- 
pare a new constitution. This constitu- 
tion was presented to the Board at its 
meeting July 18, approved and recom- 
mended for approval by the Omaha 
Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

In order to secure government rec- 
ognition for the Lutheran Church in 
Japan the Finnish Mission north of 
Tokyo has agreed to the amalgamation 
of the church in its field with the 
church in our field. The agreement 
made in Japan will be presented to the 
Omaha Convention for the approval of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


China 

The books of the Board show that 
$11,106 has been jforwarded to our 
China Mission, and through the Church 
Committee for China Relief for the 
relief of war sufferers in China, from 
1938 to June 30, 1940. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
approved and adopted certain revi- 
sions of the constitution of our Mission 
in China. Up to the present the Mis- 
sion has been functioning under a 
tentative constitution. 

The Lutheran Church in China has 
appointed Mr. Martin C. Yang, a stu- 
dent in America, and the Rev. P. P. 
Anspach, missionary on furlough, to 
be official visitors at the Omaha Con- 
vention. 

Argentina 

The Board has sanctioned $4,000 for 
the erection of a building at Eldorado, 
Misiones Territory, for use as a dwell- 
ing for the missionary. This amount 
will be taken from the proceeds of the 
Foreign Mission appeal last January. 
There is also to be erected an addition 
to the school building at Eldorado to 
enlarge the residence of the caretaker 
and teacher in the school. 


British Guiana 


Two new church buildings are to be 
erected in British Guiana by the use 
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of funds secured by the Foreign Mis- 
sion appeal last January. One is to be 
built at Ituni costing $1,000, and one at 
Georgetown costing $2,000, on a site to 
be purchased in that city. Building 
plans sent from British Guiana have 
been approved by the Board. 


Permission has been given to open 
a new station on the Berbice River at 
Mora, to be the second station among 
the Arawak Indians. The Women’s 
Missionary Society has been requested 
to finance this station up to $1,000 a 
year. A church and school building 
need to be erected. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


Sunpay, July 28, the Gideons held 
the concluding session in Hollywood 
Bowl of their forty-first annual con- 
vention, before a throng of 17,000 per- 
sons. Fifteen thousand Bibles were 
displayed in the form of a gigantic 
cross, with a background 32 feet high 
and 52 feet long displaying a banner 
bearing the motto, “Jesus Saves.” This 
is the theme of the organization. The 
15,000 Bibles will be placed on the 
desks of the school teachers throughout 
California. 

This service was addressed by John 
H. Nicholson, one of the two founders 
of the organization, forty-two years 
ago—both of them traveling men. He 
read the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel 
by John—the chapter he and his com- 
panion, Samuel E. Hill, read together 
in their hotel room forty-two years 
ago. The organization has placed more 
than 1,700,000 Bibles in hotels and other 
public places since it was founded. 

The moderator of the meeting, Roy 
O. Washburn, an international trustee, 


‘referring to the vast throng, said: 


“This is evidence that people still 
believe in the Bible as the Word of 
God. We are here because we love the 
souls of men. 

“Man needs life, therefore man needs 
the Bible.” 

The next convention will be held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

With the Gideons and the American 
Bible Society on the job, America may 
still be considered a Christian nation. 
Even California—and Hollywood—with 
all the multiplicity of cults and out- 
rageous social and political theories— 
even California is at least nominally a 
Christian community. This is being 
said, not as a boost for California but 
as a support to the well-founded claim 
that religion is not dead—that the 
church is awake to the challenging call 
that present-day conditions present. 

In support of this claim, may we 
refer to the Pastor’s Plan Book, sent 
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out by the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries of the United Lutheran 
Church, that has just come to hand. 
The Promotion Plan, for the ten 
months, beginning with September 
1940, and ending with June 1941—out- 
lining the nine causes to which the 
Church is committed—suggests a wide- 
awake church, It is a concrete expres- 
sion of the new form of evangelism. 
In the hands of wide-awake pastors 
and councilmen, it should produce 
worth-while results—at least, an 
awakened church membership. The 
gist of the matter was ably presented 
at the meeting of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, by Mr. Arthur P. Black, execu- 
tive secretary of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment. 


Prohibition and Lawlessness 

A writer in a metropolitan paper re- 
cently brought up the question of pro- 
hibition. No matter what his personal 
predilection may be, he recalls some 
uncontrovertible facts. Prohibition was 
brought in largely because those in 
charge of the liquor interests—beer 
barons and distillers—ruthlessly flouted 
the law, and ignored the reasonable 
demands of temperance-loving people. 
Mother Stewart’s praying bands, and 
the well-directed thrusts of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
had much to do with the enthusiastic 
coming in of prohibition. By the same 
token, when prohibition was in, the 
discredited whiskey interests had much 
to do with the overthrow of the pro- 
hibitory law. “It cannot be enforced,” 
was their catchword. 

And now what have we? The saloon 
has gone—yes, but a more sinister 
menace confronts us. Only the willingly 
blind will not admit the havoc that the 
present situation is perpetrating on a 
long-suffering people. The article con- 
cludes with the assertion: 

“If the liquor interests and their 
customers do not reform themselves, 
they are likely sooner or later to be 
reformed with a vengeance.” 

One of the smaller boys of St. Luke’s 
Church, on returning from St. David's 
camp, was asked how he liked it. He 
said, “It was swell.” Then he said, “We 
caught a baby rattlesnake; and we 
tamed it.” That was fine—but it is not 
in the nature of rattlers to be tamed, 
much less to be reformed. Draw your 
own inference. 

Some time ago—several months back, 
in fact—Dr. Rufus B. von Klein Smid, 
president of the University of South- 
ern California, in addressing the an- 
nual convention of Secondary School 
Principals at Long Beach, referred to 
present-day students as “Unspanked 
Youth.” He recalled the time when dis- 
cipline was rigorously maintained in 
the schools, deploring the fact that to- 
day it is a lost art, in the home and 


the schools. He pleaded for a return to 
such disciplinary training as will cul- 
tivate in our youth a moral backbone- 
strengthening. He maintained that the 
schools and the church are the only 
institutions that can stem the mad rush 
of the younger generation toward 
downfall and ruin. 


Los Angeles and Business 

The recent census credits Los Angeles 
City with a population of about 
1,500,000, the county with not less than 
2,800,000. Long Beach has 163,441. Al- 
together, there are several hundred 
thousand more people in and about 
Los Angeles than there were ten years 
ago. But increase of population does 
not begin to tell the story. When I 
first saw Southern California, in 1906, 
climate and tourists were her most im- 
portant assets. Today, Los Angeles vies 
with the older and better accredited 
commercial centers of the East—not 
merely in manufacture and shipping 
interests, but also in churches, schools, 
music and art. 

What of it? As we have so often 
claimed, the remarkable growth of 
Southern California is an increasing 
challenge to the church to come over 
into California and help us. 

The Seventh Day Adventists are 
taking time by the forelock. We wrote 
about their great convention last year. 
They are again in session, 15,000 strong. 
They fill their auditorium with seating 
capacity for 8,000 three times daily. 
They enthusiastically urge a triple- 
headed shibboleth: tithing; the seventh 
day Sabbath; the speedy second com- 
ing. We recognize their zeal and whole- 
hearted devotion to the cause. 


Dr. Fred J. Weertz, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
vacationing in Los Angeles. He is an- 
nounced as guest preacher for the First 
Church for four Sundays. 


LUTHER LEAGUE PICNIC 


THe Luther League of Greater St. 
Louis held its annual picnic recently 
at Kiel’s Farm near Eureka, Mo. The 
course of events for the day consisted 
of swimming, tennis and other games, 
participated in by the Leaguers. As a 
climax to the day a Vesper Service was 
arranged for the evening hour by the 
educational secretary of the district, 
Mr. Roger Haworth. A brief meditation 
was given by one of the pastors from 
the Greater St. Louis District, the Rev. 
Kenneth T. Knudsen of the First United 
Lutheran Church of East St. Louis, Ill. 

The Kiel Farm is the beautiful and 
spacious summer estate of the Hon. 
William Kiel, a Lutheran who for six- 
teen years served as mayor of the city 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. J. Bieber 


Ir 1s wonderful to have friends in all 
parts of North America! When we vis- 
ited Bethel Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth pastor, on our arrival 
in Detroit, who should welcome us in 
the church school but Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Wiggert whom we had met for 
the first time at the Luther League 
Convention in Charleston, S. C., in 
1935; again at the Springfield, Ohio, 
convention in 1937; and at Long Beach, 
Calif., in 1939. After the warm greet- 
ings, “Eddie” said to me, “If I can be 
of service to you in your work at any 
time, I shall be glad to assist you, and 
we shall be happy to show you the 
city.” They could not, on Saturday, 
June 29, because they celebrated their 
“wooden wedding” then, but on Satur- 
day, July 6, we “saw” 


Detroit 

Our first very important item of in- 
terest was the Penobscot Building in 
which, ascending forty-five stories in 
two successive elevators and then 
climbing several more stories by steps, 
we reached the height of 571 feet (six- 
teen feet higher than the Washington 
Monument), and from there “looked 
down upon” the fourth largest city in 
the country—a magnificent panorama! 
This building, the highest amidst a 
forest of skyscrapers and imposing 
public buildings, like the City Hall, 
court house, post office, is as it were, 
in the handle of an open fan, the Detroit 
River represents the twelve-mile 
straight edge thereof, and prominent 
streets extending outward are like the 
ribs of the fan or the spokes of a half 
wheel, and held in place or intersected 
by cross streets. Here is spread ex- 
pansively before us a territory cover- 
ing 138 square miles, and across the 
river in Canada is Windsor. Eight miles 
distant to the north is Lake St. Clair, 
which seems but a widening of the 
Detroit River. This river connects 


Lakes Erie and Huron. If we had had 
an astronomer’s telescope we would 
have been able to view the many large 
and small parks; the 625 churches; the 
210 public school buildings; the many 
private and parochial schools; the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit; the Uni- 
versity of Detroit (Roman Catholic); 
College of Medicine and Surgery; the 
College of Law; and the Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College; the $3,000,000 white mar- 
ble public library; and its twenty-three 
branches; the imposing Free Press 
building, The Times, and The News; 
the twenty-seven story Book-Cad- 
illac Hotel, the Stattler, the Wolverine, 
and many other prominent hostelries; 
the Central Y. M. C. A.; the Detroit 
city airport whose hangar is the largest 
in the world; the nine trunk steel lines; 
and the many bus lines. Yes, in cease- 
less rush of life and trade pulsates the 
mighty 
Michigan Metropolis 

that houses over 1,500,000 men, women, 
and children, in comfortable homes 
(there are scarcely any slums in De- 
troit)—-where laborers are paid the 
highest wages of any city in the world 
—where well nigh ninety per cent of 
the world’s motor cars are produced 
with a $650,000,999 annual payroll, in 
addition to the production of very ex- 
tensive chemical, aviation, radio and 
electrical appliances. Detroit has made 
the greatest technological progress of 
any city in the world—the term tech- 
nological meaning the invention of op- 
portunities for employment. Including 
retail, wholesale, and other establish- 
ments, the annual payroll exceeds 
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In Dynamic 


Detroit 


$1,000,000,000. Detroit, the fourth larg- 
est port of export in the world and the 
principal gateway to Canada, leads in 
the production of goods for export. 
The city is also becoming a steel cen- 
ter in response to automotive needs— 
and almost all raw materials needed in 
the construction of cars are daily be- 
coming more readily available on the 
territory. 

But Detroit is not simply a machine 
shop. It is also rapidly becoming a 
music center. The city has a soul and 
is not simply a work bench. It is 
rapidly developing a nationally known 
symphony orchestra—music always 
follows commerce. But I must stop my 
recital here though there is of course 
much more to be seen and said, for 
our party is moving on and we are on 
our way to 

Dearborn 


which is synonomous with Henry Ford. 
Here young Ford was reared on his 
father’s farm, but he gravitated to 
Detroit, found employment with the 
Edison Illuminating Company and soon 
became its chief engineer. 

In 1896 Ford attended an Edison con- 
vention at the Manhattan Beach Hotel 
in New York City. At the convention 
Alex Dow of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany introduced Ford to Edison as the 
“young fellow who has made a gas 
car.” Edison at once became interested, 
and at the banquet invited Ford to sit 
with him and explain the gas engine 
and the car in detail. After a series of 
questions which Ford answered, Edison 
brought his fist down on the table and 
exclaimed, “Young man, that’s the 
thing. You have it! Your car is self- 
contained, and carries its own power 
plant!” That bang on the table, said 
Mr. Ford, “was worth worlds to me.” 
A lifelong friendship between the two 
men began then and there and ended 
only at the death of Thomas A. Edison 
in 1931, at the age of eighty-four. Ford 
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acquired the district of Dearborn, where 
he now lives, and set aside 200 acres 
for an educational project which re- 
flects the ideas of Ford and the spirit 
of Edison. He named it the 


Edison Institute 

This institute embraces a museum, a 
number of reproduced buildings, des- 
ignated Green Village; Menlo Park 
made famous by Edison’s inventions in 
New Jersey; the school system; all the 
buildings either the original ones or 
exact reproductions. 

The museum is faced by three units 
—architectural reproductions of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Carpenter Hall, Old 
City Hall, Philadelphia. Walking 
through these historical buildings with 
their interesting records and relics, the 
visitor enters the main exhibition hall, 
which covers eight acres under one 
roof, and which in three separate divi- 
sions depicts graphically the evolution 
of the three main industrial arts—agri- 
culture, manufacture, transportation. 

The village contains seventy-nine 
wonderfully interesting buildings scat- 
tered over quite an area—including the 
village schools from kindergarten to 
high school and attended by village 
pupils. 

The Menlo Park (N. J.) buildings 
in which the famous inventor experi- 
mented and achieved, have been moved 
here. Homes, shops, mills, etc., of rep- 
resentative people are here—also the 
famous “floral clock,’ seven feet high 
and ten feet in diameter whose dial 
contains 6,000 variegated plants, that 
need constant watering and trimming. 

The sun began to cast lengthening 
shadows which warned us to go, and 
we hied to noted Belle Isle, where we 
had a bountiful pienic supper. Mrs. 
Wiggert’s mother and youthful grand- 
mother were also in the happy party. 
We skirted the eight-mile island and 
came home in the cool of the evening 
through very interesting and historical 
portions of the city. 

Such delightful experiences with dear 
friends help us on our way. 


THE GOSPEL IS HEARD 
(Continued from page 2) 


sometime supply them with pulpit, 
altar, communion ware and other equip- 
ment; their most cherished, though 
bashfully uttered, wish is for a little 
organ, but their means do not allow it. 
The pastor writes: “How much do they 
desire an organ, but they cannot afford 
it; almost from the start these people 
have suffered from failure of harvest 
in consequence of repeated droughts. 
How much would such an instrument 
elevate and beautify the services, and 
how much would it mean to people who 
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for so many years have lived in abject 
poverty and loneliness.” The building 
is nicely situated on a little rise of 
ground, surrounded by trees, with a 
fine view of the wooded Touchwood 
Hills. The two-acre plot borders on 
one of the chief roads of the district, 
some six miles north of the highway. 
The poverty of the members is so great 
that some of the members have to walk 
the ten miles to the church because 
they have no horses of their own. 


Lumber Camp Building Converted 

Another remarkable achievement is 
that of the congregation at Lake Four, 
Saskatchewan. In need of a church 
building, and with the assurance of $200 
from Mr. and Mrs. Titus of Wichita, 
Kan., they cast about for cheap lumber, 
and finally located a substantial log 
building in an old lumber camp which 
would suit their purpose. The size of 
the building was 16 x 30. The fact that 
the lumber camp was quite a distance 
away from the center of the congrega- 
tion did not discourage the people. 
Under the energetic leadership of their 
pastor they mobilized four teams of 
horses and four sleighs, and succeeded 
in moving the heavy building a distance 
of fully thirty miles over the melting 
snow to the selected location. Now they 
are busy putting the building on a con- 
crete foundation, and remodeling the 
interior into a serviceable little chapel. 


Thus the work goes on in spite of all 
difficulties, and the workers are con- 
fident, even if war rises against them. 
It is true: the war makes an already 
complicated situation even more com- 
plex; rising prices for all commodities, 
seemingly unavoidable in times of war, 
make larger demands on the slim 
purses of the missionaries, so that they 
are less able to supply themselves with 
the necessary means of transportation, 
nor to undertake many needed im- 
provements in church and parsonage, 
for which there is such a large field, 
due to the primitive condition of the 
country, and the poverty of the people. 
In former years many of these needs 
could be filled from receipts of special 
gifts, which in these days are by no 
means plentiful. People who so will- 
ingly exert themselves, and do their 
utmost in establishing the work of the 
Church, deserve all the encouragement 
we can give them. We are sure that 
the Lord, Who has said: “I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat,” would 
not object to a further amplification of 
this thought: “I was in war, and ye 
succored me: verily I say unto you: 
inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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RECOGNIZED IN JAPAN 


New Law Ranks Christianity With Older 
Cults, Shinto and Buddhism 


The Japan Advertiser of April 2 has 
the following to say about the new law 
governing religious organizations in 
Japan. — 

Lutheran mission work along with all 
propagation of Christianity is affected 
by this legislation but not interrupted. 

“The new law governing religious 
organizations went into effect yesterday 
under conditions where need for 
strengthening national spiritual mobil- 
ization is urgently felt by the people, 
the Chugai Shogyo says. Good results 
are expected from its enforcement by 
doing away with degraded religions and 
evil practices, thus establishing a new 
religious order, the paper continues. 

“The primary object of the new law 
is to protect and assist the growth of 
legitimate religions and impose strict 
control over undesirable doctrines. 

“The law is divided into 37 articles 
under which Shinto, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, including all their sects, 
with their large number of followers, 
shrines, temples, and churches, will be 
regarded as true religious organiza- 
tions. Each sect will be treated as a 
juridical person under the law and will 
be exempt from paying income, land 
and local taxes, but will be required to 
obtain permission from the prefectural 
governors in each area in disposing of 
real estate and other property. 

“Should the founders and leaders of 
these religions in any way disturb 
peace and order, adversely affecting 
national prestige, the Education Min- 
ister is empowered either to revoke 
permission to continue activities or to 
take away the license to preach. 

“All newly organized sects which do 
not possess distinct religious histories 
or character will be treated as mere 
religious societies and not entitled to 
the privileges of a juridical person ex- 
empt from taxes. All such religious 
societies will be required to file a re- 
port with the Education Ministry giving 
all information which the authorities 
may require. There are at present from 
1,200 to 1,300 such societies throughout 
the country, and they will have to re- 
port to the ministry within two weeks 
after the law goes into effect. (The law 
went into effect April 1.) 

“Tf false reports are made, they will 
be subject to a fine of not more than 
Yen-300. Organizations eligible to be 
considered as religions, sects or creeds 
will be required to file such reports 
within a year, and reports must be 
made by temples and shrines within 
two years. Only through filing such 
reports will they be entitled to treat- 
ment as bona fide religious organiza- 
tions.”"—Japan Lutheran Bulletin. 
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LAND O’ THE LAKES 
By the Rev. William S. Avery 


CuurcH walls in the “Land o’ the 
Lakes” are not able to keep summer 
outside their enfolded congregations. 
This does not mean that Michigan con- 
gregations are assuming any defeatist 
attitude — far 
from it. Unlike 
some sections 
of the country, 
we hear of no 
church nor 
church — school 
closing down 
for the sum- 
mer! On the 
contrary, the 
news is full of 
innovations ap- 
pealing to sum- 
mer - minded 
constituents. 

Foremost among the changes for the 
summer months are the revamped wor- 
ship schedules in many congregations. 
Most of them simply change the usual 
eleven o’clock service to one at 8.00 or 
8.30 A. M. But some are more am- 
bitious. At Hope Church, Detroit, an 
extra service has been added at 8.00 
A. M. Strangely enough the attendance 
at this added hour has not lowered at- 
tendance at the regular 11.00 A. M. 
service. Ascension Church, Pontiac, 
has been quite as successful by re- 
ducing the number of hours. There 
church and school meet together at 9.30 
A. M. After the opening service, the 
children have an object lesson and 
study period, while adults continue the 
entire service of worship. Christ 
Jehovah Church (a non-synodical 
church in Detroit with a United Lu- 
theran pastor), has an English instead 
of a German service at 9.00 A. M. dur- 
ing the summer. Pastor G. E. Schuchard 
prints excerpts from his sermons in his 
weekly bulletins and sends them to 
all vacationists. Detroit's Augsburg 
Church follows worship at 8.30 with 
senior school at 9.30 and junior school 
at 10.00 A. M. Attendances in both 
church and school are averaging 25 per 
cent higher than last summer. 


REV. WILLIAM S. 
AVERY 


Summer Activities 

Other summer activities include 
church, school and organization picnics 
too numerous to mention, and several 
successful daily vacation Bible schools. 
Among the latter which have come to 
our attention are those of Christ and 
Reformation Churches, Detroit.; 
Jehovah, Flat Rock; Redeemer, Lan- 
sing; and St. John’s, Three Rivers. 
Many congregations are also holding 
mid-summer communions, Bethel and 
Christ churches, Detroit, being among 
them. St. Paul’s, Detroit, varies its 


summer worship by having the choiz 
sing one unfamiliar hymn each Sunday 
while the bulletin tells interesting facts 
about it. In spite of the summer, 
Resurrection Church, a mission in De- 
troit, is increasing its building fund: 
$1,500 has been added since Easter. 


Another evidence of summer is found 
in the fact that Lutherans from the 
“Land o’ the Lakes” are not entirely 
satisfied with their state’s having over 
5,000 lakes and the largest boundary 
of lake water. They claim joint heritage 
with the Indiana Synod in at least one 
of the Hoosier State’s fewer lakes. It 
is beautiful Lake Wawasee near Syra- 
cuse, Ind. Here the two synods hold 
their annual summer school for church 
workers. This year forty-two Michigan 
delegates were registered from Augs- 
burg, Christ, Hope, Messiah and Refor- 
mation churches, Detroit; St. Paul’s, 
Battle Creek; Holy Trinity, Flint; 
Peace, South Haven; and Jehovah, Flat 
Rock. Messiah, Constantine, and Trin- 
ity, Kalamazoo, were also represented. 
Although coming from another state 
with only 25 per cent as many parishes, 
these delegates composed 15 per cent 
of the school. They earned ten first 
series course cards and fifteen second 
series. Each year Michigan’s pilgrimage 
to Lake Wawasee grows in interest and 
numbers. Two weeks after this sum- 
mer school, seven home missionaries 
from Michigan also traveled to Wawa- 
see for the school conducted by the 
American Mission Board. 


Summer is also in evidence in the 
program of the state’s District Luther 
Leagues. July 20 the Detroit District 
joined the American Federation of 
Luther Leagues in a picnic and boat 
trip to Bob-Lo Island. They held their 
own district outing August 18 at the 
summer home of one of Augsburg’s 
members. The Southwest District held 
a rally June 23 at First Church, Kala- 
mazoo. The Rev. H. J. Fenning ad- 
dressed the delegates on the theme, 
“How to Enjoy Life Jesus’ Way.” After 
the service, the Leaguers held a picnic 
at Van Buren County State Park. June 
9 the Central District met at Holy 
Trinity Church, Flint, where they con- 
sidered “An Abiding Faith.” 


M. J. Bieber, D.D., is temporarily 
“Off the Wing.” But this does not mean 
that he is resting. No, he is gathering 
a “brood” in the northeast section of 
Detroit, and will doubtless be “On the 
Wing” again as soon as they are housed 
and able to fly by themselves. 


Christ Church, Detroit, the Rev. 
W. I. Hackenberg pastor, celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary starting May 
19. On the twenty-third, the Rev. M. L. 
Canup, D.D., former pastor, delivered 
the principal address at the anniver- 
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sary banquet. The Rev. F. P. Madsen, 
president of synod, also spoke. A mem- 
ber of the parish presented a compila- 
tion of the congregation’s history. 


June 21 Resurrection Church, Sag- 
inaw, the Rev. L. R. Lechler pastor, 
celebrated an anniversary—its_ six- 
teenth. Dr. A. M. Knudsen of the Board 
of American Missions was the main 
speaker. The Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
chairman of the synod’s Home Mission 
Committee, the Rev. W. I. Hackenberg 
and the president of synod also brought 
greetings. 


During the summer months, Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo, the Rev. C. E. 
Jensen pastor, is repairing and renovat- 
ing its parsonage and church. The work 
is being financed by a special offering 
of $500 being raised by an every home 
visitation. 


ELECTED PASTOR 
EMERITUS 


J. S. Simon, D.D., was born February 
10, 1865, in Lisbon, Ohio, one of a 
family of seven children. He is a grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School at Springfield, Ohio. 
His first charge was Urbana, Ohio, fol- 
lowed by service in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; San Francisco, Calif.; Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, Ohio; and Trinity, 
Hagerstown, Md., where he has served 
for thirty-eight years. 

During his pastorate a new church 
was erected at a cost of $109,000. The 
debt of $65,000 was paid in ten years. 
The congregation has grown since 1902 
from 400 to 1,100 communicant mem- 
bers. Many ministerial acts have been 
performed during the thirty-eight 
years. 

July 15, 1940, Dr. Simon tendered his 
resignation as pastor to become ef- 
fective October 13, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination. A congregational 
meeting was held July 31, at which 
time resolutions were passed. A few 
are quoted: 

“Whereas, in all his service to the 
Church and to this congregation he has 
devoted himself, his abilities and his ef- 
forts, with a sacrificial love for those to 
whom his ministry has been appointed, 
comforting in sorrow and trouble, rejoic- 
ing in successes and establishing in faith, 
and 

“Whereas, Trinity Lutheran congrega- 
tion in accepting Dr. J. S. Simon’s request 
to retire as their pastor desires to express 
the gratitude they feel and the love they 
bear Dr. Simon for his faithful ministry, 
by provision for the years which in God’s 
mercy remain to him, 

“Now therefore, be it resolved, that the 
loving relationship between pastor and 
congregation be continued by the election 
of the Rev. J. S. Simon, D.D., to be pastor 
emeritus of Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hagerstown, Md.” Cuan, 


August 28, 1940 : 


ALLEGHANY CONFERENCE 
By the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 


Asout ten miles northeast of Altoona, 
in the beautiful Sinking Valley section, 
activity is taking place in the recon- 
struction of Fort Roberdeau, which 
was very important during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Impressive services 
marked the breaking of ground for the 
reconstruction work Saturday after- 
noon, July 6. It was a service in which 
people of all races and creeds joined. 
Two of our Lutheran brethren, the Rev. 
A. C. Lambert of the Sinking Valley 
Charge and the Rev. Fred R. Gren- 
inger, pastor of Temple Church, 
Altoona, took part in the program. Hign 
state officials, neighboring farmers and 
people in many walks of life joined 
hearts and voices. 

Fort Roberdeau, built in 1778 under 
the direction of General Daniel Rober- 
deau, protected settlers working the 
lead mines in the nearby mountains 
from raids by Indians and Tories. At 
one time the fort had a garrison of more 
than fifty men, guarding a similar num- 
ber of workmen as well as settlers on 
the frontier. Lead was smelted on the 
site and transported to the “front” for 
use in the Continental armies which 
wrested the independence of this coun- 
try from the foreign crown. Historians 
say that more than half the lead used 
in General Washington’s armies was 
mined under the protection of Fort 
Roberdeau. 

Last winter archaeologists and work- 
men located the actual boundaries of 
the old fort and unearthed a large 
number of relics. The reconstructed 
fort will be an exact model of the 
original and eventually will house all 
the relics found when excavations were 
made. More than 5,000 lineal feet of 
logs will be required to build the stock- 
ade and the buildings. It is said to have 
been the only fort in the state where 
the logs were laid horizontal with the 
ground and not placed upright with the 
butts of the logs driven into the ground, 
as was the case with other forts. 

As we viewed this sight the thought 
came to our mind, how different now. 
A free country with free worship. St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, not so far 
away, symbolizing the sturdy, loyal 
character of the many Lutherans who 
have settled on the rich farms of Sink- 
ing Valley. Just a stone’s throw from 
the site of the fort is the Altoona 
Kiwanis Club camp for underprivileged 
boys. The Indians and Tories as well 
as operations at the lead mines are 
things of the past, but the spirit of a 
free, charitable and God-conscious 
America is very much alive. 


Protestants Co-operated 


From Johnstown comes proof that 
Christian denominations can work and 
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worship together. A week of dedica- 
tory services marked the city’s comple- 
tion of a large band shell at Roxbury 
Park. Sunday evening, June 23, a real 
Protestant mass meeting was held in 
conjunction with the dedication. All 
Protestant bodies of the city co-oper- 
ated in the service, at which time the 
Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of Christ 
Methodist Church, New York, delivered 
an inspiring sermon from the stage of 
the new music pavilion. 10,000 Prot- 
estants, constituting the largest assem- 
blage ever to attend a mass religious 
service in Johnstown, heard Dr. Sock- 
man. Using as his text that portion of 
the Forty-third Psalm, “Send out thy 
light and thy truth; let them lead me; 
let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 
and to thy tabernacles.” The speaker 
emphasized that “America; surrounded 
by a world of chaos, is still God’s coun- 
try but needs to rediscover the spiritual 
truths upon which this country was 
founded.” A Protestant choir of 400 
voices had been formed and trained 
for the service. 


7,000 Lutherans Present 


The Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Johnstown and Vicinity spon- 
sored the first annual “Lutheran Day” 
at Idlewild Park, near Ligonier, with 
more than 7,000 Lutherans and friends 
of the Johnstown district in attendance. 
It was a most successful co-operative 
event in which Lutheran pastors and 
members joined hands and hearts in 
holding a most enjoyable outing. The 
weather was ideal, and after a busy 
day a Vesper Service, in which a com- 
bined Lutheran chorus of fifty voices 
participated, closed the affair. The fol- 
lowing pastors took part in the Vesper 
Service: G. W. Nicely of First Church, 
Theodore Buch of Zion, J. A. Brosius 
of Grace, A. Rolik of St. John’s, J. H. 
Deutchlander of St. Paul’s, and Roy J. 
Meyer of Trinity. This first attempt 
proved such a success that plans have 
been laid to make it an annual affair. 


That Figure Ten 


Sunday, June 30, marked a happy 
day in the life of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion of Altoona, the Rev. J. L. Barnes 
pastor. The occasion was the burning 
of a $1,000 mortgage, which amount 
was raised in one month by each mem- 
ber being asked to contribute ten cents 
per day for the month. The burning 
of this mortgage marks the completion 
of a ten years’ program of improve- 
ments and work on the part of the con- 
gregation. Pastor Barnes reports that 
the membership of the church has been 
increased ten per cent each year and 
the Sunday school attendance has also 
increased until all available space has 
been used for this purpose. 

The month of August being the 
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month of vacationing on the part of 
many people, we are often inclined to 
feel that church activities come in a 
poor second. It was interesting to note 
the enthusiasm with which the serv- 
ices at Reservoir Park, near Tyrone, 
were promoted and received. Sponsored 
by the Ministerial Association of 
Tyrone, these services found the Lu- 
therans of the district active in pro- 
gram and participation. The services 
were begun Sunday evening, July 28, 
with the Rev. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of Yale Divinity School, preach- 
ing to a representative audience. This 
service was most interesting to the peo- 
ple of this territory as Dean Weigle is 
the son of the Rev. Dr. E. D. Weigle, 
who served First Church, Altoona, from 
1887 until 1895. 

The First English Lutheran Church 
and its pastor, Dr. E. M. Morgan, had 
charge of the service Sunday evening, 
August 11, with the Girls’ Choir of 
Trinity Church, Altoona, furnishing 
music. The service August 25 was in 
charge of St. John’s congregation of 
Sinking Valley and its pastor, the Rev. 
Allen C. Lambert. 


The many friends of the Rev. John 
H. Weaver received the word of his 
death at Milheim, with real sadness. 
Pastor Weaver had supplied many pul- 
pits in this conference since his retire- 
ment from the active ministry. He was 
always found to be a preacher of the 
Word, and the congregations he helped 
will remember his services. He lived 
for a time with his daughter and son- 
in-law, Pastor and Mrs. Charles Frazier 
of St. Clairsville, in Bedford County. 


NEW PROFESSOR AT 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, through its 
news bureau, K. G. Lind director, an- 
nounces that four new professors have 
been engaged to teach at Wittenberg 
beginning next month. Their names 
are: Silas L. Boyd, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who will be director of the Wittenberg 
School of Music; Ottar Tinglum, Apple- 
ton, Wis., assistant professor of soci- 
ology; William F. Byess, Madison, Wis., 
assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages; Fritz K. Holcker, Crestline, 
Ohio, director of the Wittenberg band 
and orchestra. 

President Tulloss of Wittenberg has 
announced that a program of joined 
community and college musical proj- 
ects, succesfully begun by the Witten- 
berg School of Music, will be sustained 
by Director Boyd, who is a graduate of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., and 
who has had wide experience in music 
in Wisconsin as an organizer and su- 
perior musician. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


IN A RECENT address President H. W. 
A. Hanson made the following state- 
ment: “Education is a means of growth. 
Increasingly we need preparation to 
live appreciatively and constructively 
in an ever new and richer world. We 
need to possess that inner growth that 
will enable us to use wisely the vast 
new powers made available.” For more 
than a century Gettysburg College has 
striven to give its students just such 
means of growth. 

A thoroughly worth-while phase of 
college work has been provided by the 
a cappella choir under the direction of 
the Rev. Parker B. Wagnild of the De- 
partment of English Bible. During the 
past year the choir has traveled 1,500 
miles and has sung twenty concerts. 
The reports coming back to the college 
on the work of the choir have been 
most encouraging. In recognition of 
the excellent service of Mr. Wagnild, 
he has been given the rank of assistant 
professor. 

The aim of the college to emphasize 
increasingly the place of the spiritual 
and the definitely religious in all its 
educational life is clearly evident in 
the appointments made by President 
Hanson. He has named as his assistant 
the Rey. Robert Rau, recently ordained 
by the Maryland Synod. A part of Mr. 
Rau’s task will be to arrange for serv- 
ices and to conduct the musical pro- 
gram of the new college chapel. 

The increase of freshman dormitories 
at colleges throughout the country has 
been one of the marked developments 
of recent years. The gap between high 
school and home restrictions and the 
complete freedom of the college campus 
so often seriously demoralizes a young 
man or woman. The first three months 
on a college campus constitute, perhaps, 
the most serious months in the entire 
college course. In order to provide the 
new students with sympathetic guid- 
ance and with definite encouragement 
to develop right habits of study, Get- 
tysburg College is introducing such a 
system. 

During the past year the college 
made a careful survey of institutions 
that have already adopted the fresh- 
man dormitory system. Beginning with 
September, “Old Dorm” is to be set 
aside for that purpose. A tutorial sys- 
tem is being developed which will of- 
fer intimate personal supervision and 
guidance for the freshmen. Several of 
the younger members of the faculty 
have been selected to serve in a super- 
visory capacity. 

The enrollment for the coming year 
is very encouraging. The number of 
young women registered has already 
reached the maximum that the college 
can take, while the enrollment of men 
is well ahead of last year. 


In view of the present crisis, it will 
be interesting to note that Gettysburg 
College makes it possible for young 
men to co-operate in the national pre- 
paredness program of our government 
through its R. O. T. C. By means of 
this a student is offered a four-year 
course of training, at the conclusion of 
which he receives—should he so desire 
—a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is hoped 
that such a course may save a student 
the necessity of a full year spent in 
army camp. Gerorce F. GuTMANN. 


SUSQUEHANNA ELECTS 
NEW DEAN OF WOMEN 


Miss Alma M. Jensen of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed Dean of 
Women at Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., and will begin her 
residence with the opening of the fall 
term in September. Miss Jensen has 
had a position at the University of 
Minnesota in connection with her res- 
idence there for her Ph.D. degree. Dur- 
ing the present summer session she 
taught at Colorado State College of 
Education at Greely, Colo., in the field 
of the Social Sciences. Susquehanna’s 
new Dean of Women has a wide ex- 
perience in the field of teaching and an 
exceptionally varied background. She 
is a member of the Lutheran Church 
and comes highly recommended by 
educational authorities. 

Admission officers have indicated that 
the enrollment for the freshman class 
is 42 per cent ahead of that of last year 
on the same date and the total college 
enrollment moves steadily forward. 
Because of the unprecedented number 
of women dormitory students and Sus- 
quehanna’s insistence that freshmen 
who do not reside with their families 
live on the campus, it has been neces- 
sary to plan an auxiliary women’s res- 
idence this year. Freshmen will be ex- 
pected to arrive on the campus Sep- 
tember 9 for a three-day orientation 
program. 

President G. Morris Smith has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Harvey 
A. Heath as acting head of the depart- 
ments of Business Administration and 
Commercial Education and assistant 
professor of economics and business 
administration on the campus. 

Dr. Heath holds a B.S. degree in 
business administration from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh 
in the field of economics. His experi- 
ence covers the field of teaching, public 
school superintendent, as well as four- 
teen years in university and college 
teaching. During the past year Dr. 
Heath taught accounting at Bucknell 
University while the head of this de- 
partment was on leave of absence. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


The Rev. Frederick Werhahn, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill., was 
privileged to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination at special 
services July 28. The congregation had 
made extensive preparations to ob- 
serve this great day in the life of their 
beloved pastor, and the church was 
beautifully decorated. Pastor Werhahn 
preached the sermon at the morning 
service. 

The chief service of the day was held 
in the afternoon. The thermometer 
registered 97 degrees, but in spite of 
the heat there were no vacant seats in 
the church. The Rev. Ernst Schmidt, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, and vice- 
president of the Wartburg Synod, ex- 
tended greetings of the synod and 
preached the German sermon on the 
text, “While I live will I praise the 
Lord; I will sing praise unto my God 
while I have any being.” Dr. C. W. 
Knudten, pastor of St. Simon’s Church, 
preached in English. Having served in 
the ministry for forty-seven years, he 
was in a position to describe the re- 
lationship between pastor and congre- 
gation from the scriptural point of 
view. His text was, “Let the elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they that labor in 
word and doctrine.” 

The Rev. John Block and the Rev. 
H. Jacoby, longtime friends of Pastor 
Werhahn, spoke briefly of him as a 
devout and faithful minister. Many 
letters and telegrams of greeting and 
congratulation from officials and friends 
far and near were received and read. 
A Ladies’ Choir beautified the service 
with appropriate singing. 

The organizations of the congrega- 
tion presented the pastor with valuable 
gifts. Besides a purse, a large gold 
cross with proper inscription to be worn 
by the pastor at the services repre- 
sented the gift of his congregation. 
Following the service the women of the 
congregation served a splendid supper 
in the basement of the church. 

Pastor F. Werhahn was born in Han- 
over, Germany, came to America with 
his parents in youth and received his 
education in this country. He was or- 
dained in 1890 in Wausau, Wis. His first 
field of labor was in northern Wiscon- 
sin, where he served as missionary for 
four years, traveling in a radius of 150 
miles to meet his appointments on Sun- 
days. Later he served St. Peter’s, Chi- 
cago; and St. Peter’s, Champaign, IIL, 
where the congregation erected a beau- 
tiful $125,000 church. There he became 
a victim of malaria, and on the doc- 
tor’s advice to go northward he ac- 
cepted the call from St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wausau. Here he served suc- 
cessfully for many years, and the con- 
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gregation built, at a cost of $250,000, a 
beautiful church often referred to as 
“The Lutheran Cathedral of the North.” 

In 1913, after serving Zion Church, 
Chicago, for a brief period, Pastor 
Werhahn organized Trinity congrega- 
tion in Chicago. They were ready to 
build a new and larger church in 1931 
when their substantial bank account, 
accumulated during the years by hard 
work, became the victim of the depres- 
sion. Today the congregation calls a 
valuable property its own and is un- 
shaken in the endeavor to build a new 
house of worship within a few years. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Trinity Sunday school, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was appropriately ob- 
served Sunday morning, July 28, at a 
special service at which 342 members 
and guests were present in the chapel 
which was recently renovated and re- 
paired at an approximate cost of $1,200. 
The chapel was reconsecrated at this 
service by the pastor, Clarence A. Neal, 
D.D. 

The speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
Herbert C. Alleman of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, who served as Trin- 
ity’s first pastor from 1891 to 1896. Dr. 
Alleman devoted a large portion of his 
address to reminiscing concerning the 
early days of the Sunday school and 
church as only Dr. Alleman would be 
permitted to do. Special recognition 
was paid to the twenty-six surviving 
charter members of the school, of whom 
seventeen were present. 

Another feature of this service was 
the singing of several selections from 
the school’s original hymnal by mem- 
bers of the original choir, accompanied 
by an antique reed organ similar to the 
one used at the original service. The 
freewill offering amounted to $191.83. 

Trinity Sunday school was organized 
June 30, 1890, as a Lutheran Mission 
Sunday School which was formed by 
certain members of the First Lutheran 
Church under the leadership of 
“Father” P. W. Brehm and the impetus 
and encouragement of Dr. A. Stewart 
Hartman, to fill the needs of the ex- 
panding North End of Chambersburg. 

The first session of the Sunday school 
was held July 6, 1890, at 2.00 P. M. 
Eighty-four persons were present in the 
little wooden chapel facing Philadel- 
phia Avenue on the site of Trinity's 
present church. By February 1891 plans 
were under way for the organization 
of a church and the construction of the 
present brick chapel. 

Through the faith, prayers, consecra- 
tion and devotion of this little band of 
early followers of our Lord, Trinity 
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was a structure built upon the Rock, 
Christ Jesus, by whose power and bless- 
ing she has continued to grow to the 
extent of a present membership of 432 
with 42 officers and teachers, 11 in the 
Home Department and 23 on the Cradle 
Roll, and a church membership slightly 
in excess of 400, with a modern church 
structure of native limestone, clere- 
story type, dedicated in June 1930, on 
the site of the brick chapel which was 
at that time moved to its present loca- 
tion and converted into a department- 
alized Sunday school building. 


FORTIETH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Rev. and Mrs. Marion G. Richard 
quietly celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage at their home in 
East Lansdowne, Pa., July 17, with a 
number of their children and grand- 
children present. This couple has been 
blessed with four daughters and one 
son—all married. There are eight 
grandchildren. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Richard 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
his ordination September 18, 1938. 

The pastorates served by Pastor 
Richard and his wife are: Upper Dub- 
lin Church, near Ambler, Pa.; Beth- 
lehem Church, near Lake City, Fla.; 
St. Matthew’s Church, Chester County, 
Pa.; Immanuel Church, East Lans- 
downe, Pa.; and First Church, Colling- 
dale, Pa. 


DR. BEISTEL RETIRES FROM 
ACTIVE PASTORATE 


Frank S. Beistel, D.D., for the past 
thirteen years pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Eugene, Ore., and prominent 
in civic affairs, has handed his resigna- 
tion to the church board and will re- 
tire from the active ministry as soon 
as a successor is obtained. Poor health 
is given as the reason for his retire- 
ment. 

Dr. Beistel has been active in church 
circles of the city and has the distinc- 
tion of serving the longest pastorate in 


Eugene. For two terms he was pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Association and 
is its active present secretary. He is a 
member of the committee supervising 
the Weekday Bible School and a mem- 
ber of the Lane County Weekday Bible 
School Committee. He is also an active 
worker in the group now establishing 
the Leadership Training School for 
Church Workers this fall and a director 
of the Red Cross. For the past eigh- 
teen years he has been editor of the 
Pacific Lutheran and for three years 
was president of the Pacific Synod. He 
has long been active in Lutheran stu- 
dent work in the state. 

Dr. Beistel’s present plans are to pur- 
chase a home in Eugene and establish 
permanent residence in that city. 


DR. FOELSCH CALLED TO 
WASHINGTON 


THE Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., 
since 1924 pastor of Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa., has been called to become 
pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. He will 
enter upon the duties of this pastorate 
October 1, 1940. 

Dr. Foelsch came to Sunbury from 
Charleston, S. C., where he had been 
the active and beloved pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church. In addition to the 
very successful work which has beea 
accomplished by Zion Church in Sun- 
bury during the last six years, Dr. 
Foelsch has been entrusted with im- 
portant duties by the United Lutheran 
Church. He was for several years the 
chairman of the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare. When in 1938 that 
committee was absorbed by the Board 
of Social Missions, he was elected to 
the Board and has served as chairman 
of the Committee on Evangelism. The 
increase of emphasis on soul-winning 
in the past biennium was directed by 
that agency. 

His change of pastorate will be re- 
gretted by his present congregation. 
Luther Place Memorial in Washington 
is looking forward to his arrival to con- 
tinue the work of that congregation ‘rn 
the capital of the nation. 
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“JESUS CALLS US” 


Indiana Luther League Hears What Christ 
Means to Youth Today 


Tue Luther League of Indiana held 
their forty-third annual convention at 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, near 
Syracuse, Ind., July 14 and 15. The 
importance of Christ’s meaning to the 
youth of today was evidenced by the 
fact that 467 young people from Indiana 
attended the opening service held in 
the Tabernacle on the grounds. This 
service was in charge of the Rev. Henry 
C. Stolldorf, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., who served as 
liturgist and chaplain of the convention. 
The Young People’s Choir of St. 


Mark’s, Auburn, Ind., sang two an- 


thems. Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church, Mans- 
field, Ohio, addressed the convention, 
basing his sermon on the theme, “Jesus 
Calls Us”’—Above the Tumult of the 
World. Following this service, a recep- 
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tion was held in the lobby and dining 
room of the Hotel Oakwood and was 
well attended. Introductions were made 
by Paul D. Joers, president of the state 
League. 

The Monday morning sessions were 
opened by the Rev. Henry C. Stolldorf, 
who spoke 
briefly on 
“Jesus Calls 
Us— Follow 
Me.” President 
Joers then for- 
mally declared 
the convention 
opened and 
appointed com- 
mittees for the 
convention. 
The Reverend 
Walter M. Wick, 
pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Bates- 
ville, addressed the convention on 
“Jesus Calls Us—From the Worship of 
Things.” Byron W. Faust, extension 
secretary, gave his report and formally 
acknowledged eight new Leagues with 
a total of 144 members from Goshen, 
Lafayette, Mishawaka, Middletown, 
Batesville, Hammond and Syracuse. 
President Joers introduced the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease of Columbus, Ohio, 
executive secretary of the Luther 
League of Ohio and a member of the 
executive committee of the Luther 
League of America. He spoke of the 
functioning of the national Luther 
League program. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Paul D. Joers, South Bend; 
vice-president, the Rev. Walter M. 
Wick; secretary, Esther Emrick; cor- 
responding secretary, Neola Myers; 
treasurer, Marie Wetzel. At the clos- 
ing session Homer E. Turney, D.D., 
president of the Indiana Synod, for- 
mally installed the newly elected of- 
ficers. 

The Rev. Joseph W. Frease addressed 
the group on “Jesus Calls Us—Through 
the Discipline of Trials.” 


Banquet Well Attended 
The last session of the convention 
was in the form of a banquet at which 
the attendance was 210. Pastor Wick 
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was toastmaster, and officers, new and 
old, were called upon for brief remarks, 
also noted guests and leaders. Dr. 
Swoyer gave his final message, using 
as his subject, “Jesus Calls Us—To a 
Complete Obedience.” The convention 
closed with the benediction by Dr. 
Albert H. Keck of Gary, vice-president 
of the Indiana Synod. 


OBITUARY 


George Gebert, D.D. 


son of Michael and Elizabeth (Krebs) Gebert, 
was born in Ohrnberg, Germany, September 23, 
1857, and died in Tamaqua, Pa., August 9, 1940. 
He was graduated with first honors from Muh- 
lenberg College in 1888. In 1913 Muhlenberg 
College conferred the honorary title of Doctor 
of Divinity upon him. He was graduated from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia in 1891 and was ordained by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania the same year. He 
accepted a call to Zion Church, Tamaqua, Pa. 
For some years he served Christ Church, Rush 
Township, and Zion Church, Lewistown, Pa. He 
served Zion Church, Tamaqua, until two years 
ago, when he resigned on account of ill health 
and was elected pastor emeritus. The beautiful 
building of Zion Church was erected during 
his pastorate and stands as a lasting monument 
to his honor and to his faithful pastorate in one 
parish for nearly half a century. 

Dr. Gebert became distinguished as a pastor, 
a preacher, and a scholar, especially of the 
Biblical languages of Hebrew and Greek. 

During his life he was president of the Potts- 
ville Conference and served on the Board of 
Trustees of Muhlenberg College, the seminary 
at Philadelphia, and the Good Shepherd Home 
at Allentown, Pa. For years he served on the 
Examining Committee of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was a frequent delegate to the 
conventions of the General Council and of the 
United Lutheran Church, and served on many 
important committees, among them the Com- 
mission of Adjudication of the United Lutheran 
Church. He maintained an active interest in 
community and church affairs until his health 
failed. 

Dr. Gebert is survived by an invalid wife, 
Amanda Margaret (nee Hemming), and three 
sons: Charles, an insurance man and ex-pres- 
ident of the American Legion; Paul, a pro- 
fessor at Muhlenberg College; and Herbert, a 
professor at Thiel College; two brothers and one 
sister, and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in Zion Church, 
Tamaqua, Tuesday evening, August 13, and at 
Friedens, Sumneytown. At Tamaqua Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. C. E. Huegel. 
president of the Pottsville Conference; the Rev. 
John Bender, a son of the congregation; and 
the Rev. M. C. Hallock, pastor loci. Wednesday 
morning, August 14, the funeral cortege left 
Tamaqua for Sumneytown, where the deceased 
spent his boyhood days. The pastor loci, the 
Rev. Elton Angstadt, officiated, and J. H. Raker, 
D.D., superintendent of the Good Shepherd 
Home, Allentown, with whom Dr. Gebert had 
been closely associated for many years, deliv- 
ered the sermon. Burial took place in the 
cemetery adjoining Friedens Church, where rest 
the remains of Dr. Gebert’s parents. Active 
and honorary pallbearers were the members of 
Zion’s church council. 


The Rev. George Michael Weng 


aged seventy-six years, passed away at Mercy 
Hospital, Oshkosh, Wis., August 11. Death was 
due to coronary thrombosis. He had the dis- 
tinction of having been the only pastor of 
Christ Church, Oshkosh, for fifty-two years, 
and in that time had never been absent from 
his pulpit on account of illness. He was one 
of the best known Lutheran ministers in the 
Midwest, especially in the Iowa Synod of the 
American Lutheran Church. His counsel on 
church matters was sought and respected, and 
many recent developments within the synod 
were the result of his guidance and advice. 

Mr. Weng was president of the Church Ex- 
tension Fund of the Iowa Synod, editor of the 
Jugendblatt for thirty-five years, and for fifteen 
years assistant editor of The Lutheran Heral¢ 
secretary of the Wisconsin District of the Iowa 
Synod for twenty-five years, and fifteen years 
its vice-president; and was active in Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare Work. About 1900 he or- 
ganized and became president of an_organiza- 
tion known as Associated Missions of Wisconsin, 
formed to promote church missions in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Pastor Weng is survived by his wife, Jennie 
Hillemann Weng, and two sons, the Rev. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng of Park Ridge, Ill., president 
of the Illinois Synod of the United theran 
Church, and Siegfried R. Weng, director of the 
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MARRIED 


LaFontaine-Nicholson. Miss Clara Nicholson, 
daughter of Mrs. Bertha Nicholson and the late 
Rev. H. M. Nicholson of Byesville, Ohio, and 
the Rev. Leo S. LaFontaine, were married in 
St. Paul’s Church, Pleasant City, Ohio, June 28. 
The groom is pastor of the Pleasant City Parish 
and the bride has been a teacher in the public 
schools of Cambridge, Ohio. Both are grad- 
uates of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

The marriage rite was followed by a nuptial 
eucharist, and the order for the day followed 
the Lutheran Church Orders of 1570 and 1580. 
In the eucharist the nuptial propers were used 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
W. L. Spielman of. Marietta, Ohio, the cele- 
brant at the eucharist. Drs. W. M. Hackenberg 
of Zanesville and A. M. Himes of Cambridge 
were the officiants at the marriage rite. 


Munster-Kidd. Miss Heraldine Christine Kidd, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Kidd of 
Souderton, Pa., and the Rev. Kenneth William 
Munster, pastor of the Saegerstown Parish of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, were married in Em- 
manuel Church, Souderton, August 10. The 
father of the bride performed the ceremony. 
He was assisted by the Rev. J. F. Scholl, pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsburgh, for- 
merly the pastor of the groom; the Rev. Samuel 
E. Kidd of Lancaster, Pa., a brother of the 
bride; the Rev. E. S. Kidd of Allentown, Pa., 
uncle of the bride; the Rev. Paul M. Scholl of 
Ford City, Pa., a brother-in-law of the bride; 
and H. S. Gehman, D.D., member of the fac- 
ulty of Princeton Theological Seminary, father- 
in-law of the Rev. Samuel Kidd. The couple 
will reside in the parsonage of the First Lu- 
theran Church at Venango, Pa., which is part 
of the Saegerstown Parish. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the twelfth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Omaha, 
Nebr., beginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., Wi esday, October 9, in 
Kountze Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


NOTICE OF TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


In Tse LurTHerAN, issue of August 21, 1940, 
the chairman of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Transportation Committee has published details 
concerning the special train which is to carry 
the delegations from the East to Omaha, Nebr., 
for the twelfth biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, October 
9-16, 1940. Pastors are urged to procure with- 
out delay the clergy fare certificates which 
will be required for them to travel from their 
home to Omaha and return, via Chicago, II. 
The addresses of the clergy bureaus are: 
Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, New 

York, N. Y. 

Chairman, Southern Passenger Association, 
Clergy Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210, Union Sta- 
tion, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 

cago, Ill 


U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


_ The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 
6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz. 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines Monday, October 7, 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 
A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The business sessions will be 


held in the Hotel Fontanelle. The opening 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6, 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran urch. e Brother- 


hood Banquet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontanelle 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Western Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, St. Paul Boulevard and Cooper Road, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell 
pastor, Monday, September 23. The convention 
will open at 9.30 with The Service. The sermon 
will be preached by President Stowell, and the 
clerical officers will administer the Communion. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the New 
Market Conference of the Synod of Virginia 
will be held September 4 and 5 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Timberville, Va., the Rev. S. Wallace 
Berry pastor. Opening session Wednesday, 9.30 
A. M. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13 in Resurrection Church, 
Cameron, S. C., the Rev. Carl B. Caughman 
pastor. The opening service will be at three 
o’clock, Wednesday, September 11. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed amend- 
ment to Article VII of the Constitution of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The clause, ‘““An Archivist shall also be 
appointed,’”’ is to be added as a complete sen- 
tence, being placed between the first and second 
sentences of the existing article. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, Sec. 


ANNUAL RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Wilkes-Barre 
Scranton Lutheran Pastoral Association will be 
held September 9 to 11 in Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston, Pa., the Rev. David A. Menges pas- 
tor. The opening service will be Vespers on 
Monday, September 9, at 8.00 P. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). The retreat will close with 
the Service of Holy Communion on Wednesday, 
September 11, at 11.00 A. M. All pastors and 
any laymen who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend. Those attending will furnish 
their own transportation and meals. Lodging 
may be secured free of charge by writing to the 
undersigned at 52 S. Hancock St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. There will be no registration fee. 

Rev. John D. Keener, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bolton, Tressler S., from Forreston, Ill., to 
Pearl City, Il. 

Butt, William J., from 217 E. 4th St., Madison, 
Ind., to 1512 “A” Ave., New Castle, Ind. 
Conrad, Douglas A., from P. O. Box 837, Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, to 217 Chebucto Road, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Lehfeldt, Martin R., from Carleton Ave., Islip 
Terrace, L. I., N. Y., to 114-51 170th St., St. 
Albans, L. I., N. Y. 

Naumann, C. A., from General Delivery, Evans- 
ton, Ill., to 1434 Carmen Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Palleske, Theodore E., from Wagner College, 
S. L, N. Y., to 118 Grand Ave., Staten Island, 


Nay: 
Pfunke, Harry, from 3164 Avenue W., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to 21 Garland Court, Brooklyn, 


Nz. Y. 
Tamke, George R. F., from 711 Palisade Ave., 
Cron cy N. J., to 3511 Palisade Ave., Union 
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(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Church of North Carolina 


A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Hickory, N. C. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


_ American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ol. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F, Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL . 10: 00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE . 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


FAIR VISITORS ARE 
INVITED TO ATTEND 


New York vrs 
ES AT 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


Lexington Ave. and 54th Street 
(In the Heart of Manhattan) 

Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
Church Service .... 

Sunday School 


CHICAGO 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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(5932-W) (1500-N) 
Invites You to Worship On 
SUNDAY 
MorNINcs 


Services at 8: 30, 9: 45 and 11:00 


Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, Acting Pastor 
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Vas we surprised. / 


Of course we had high hopes that our offer to supply WEEKLY 
CHURCH BULLETINS would meet with good reception. The experi- 
ence of the publicity committees of two of our synods in providing 
such bulletins during the past year gave us grounds for that expectation. 


But we did not expect such a torrent of orders as actually arrived. The 
response proves that our pastors and church councils are alert to the 
advantages of good publicity within the congregation. 


The initial circulation of the Bulletins exceeds our expectations, in 
spite of the fact that many of those interested in this service have not 
yet been able to complete arrangements for introducing it. Many have 
advised us of their intention of subscribing to our new service as soon 
as their present supply of stock bulletins is exhausted. Others plan to 
begin publishing weekly bulletins as soon as they can secure the neces- 
sary equipment. 


The LOW PRICE at which the bulletins are offered does not permit us 
to take chances on over-printing. For that reason, all orders should 
reach us thirty days before the month for which the bulletins are 
needed. Orders for October bulletins should be sent immediately. 


We are publishing bulletins for October 6th, 20th, and 27th. For Octo- 
ber 13th we will send to our subscribers the free supply of folders 
being prepared by the Board of Social Missions. Those who have 
placed standing orders with us will receive this special bulletin in our 
regular mailing. 


Bulletins are provided to those placing standing orders at forty cents 
per hundred, plus transportation. Varying quantities for the Sundays 
of any month may be secured at the same terms. For those who order 
only occasionally, the price is sixty cents per hundred, plus trans- 


portation. 


Write for sample copies and full information. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Equipment for Preparing 
Weekly Bulletins 


At low cost, any congregation 
may be equipped for produc- 
tion of the useful weekly bul- 
letins, as well as for prepar- 
ing letters, programs, finan- 
cial statements, post card an- 
nouncements, and other items 
of congregation publicity. 


SPEED-O-PRINT 
DUPLICATOR 


Automatic feed style, $36.50 


ACCESSORIES AND SUP- 
PLIES are also furnished by 
the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. Write for special 
descriptive duplicator catalog. 
Special easy payment terms. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH 


